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Daieaiber. 
a 
There’s silence in the harvest field ; 
And blackness in the mountain glen, 
And cloud that will not pass away 
From the hill-tops for many a day ; 
And stillness round the homes of men, 
MARY HOWITT. 
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Your Supscription Expires. 
= 

All subscribers to the American Agriculturist, 
whose subscription ends with the year, are notified 
by a notice printed on the wrapper. We trust 
every such subscriber, upon receiving this notice, 
will not only immediately renew bis subscription 
accompany it with names of 
friends and neighbors. 
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An Opportunity for Boys and Girls. 


There is not a boy or girl reader of the American 
Agriculturist who cannot find something of value 
and interest in our list of premiums. There are 
books, musical instruments, tools, toys, etc., ete. 
Every one of these premiums can be secured by 


or three days and securing subscribers for the 
American Agriculturist. Every boy or girl who 
would like to secure one or more of these premiums 
should immediately send to us and we wil! forward 
them, free of cost, acopy of our new Canvassers’ 
Book, in which to enter the names of subscribers. 





Specimen Numbers. 
—_—— 

Although there is perhaps not an individual in 
the United States who is not familiar with the 
name of the American Agriculturist, many may see 
and read it this month for the first time. Whether 
it be an October, November or December number 
which reaches them, it will be a sample of what the 
American Agriculturist is the year round. We 
shall be pleased to forward sample copies, in 
limited numbers, to such persons as our canvassers 
and club-raisers believe will become subscribers 
on receiving them. 





Canvassers’ Books. 
i ee 

We have had prepared a very neat book for our 
canvassers, in which to enter the names of sub- 
scribers as fast as procured. Every person who 
has had anything to do with procuring subscrip- 
tions knows the value of numbers. If, forexumple, 
you can first secure as a subscriber some influential 
individual in your neighborhood, his neighbors 
will be very apt to write their names in the Can- 
vassers’ book, one after another, until you will 
soon have a sufficient club to secure one of the 
offered premiums. These Canvassers’ books, which 
we furnish free on application, are always useful 
for those who make a regular business of canvass- 
ing. We have already forwarded the necessary 
instructions as to rates, etc., for 1887, to 7,000 can- 


* vassers for the American Agriculturist, and shall be 


glad to sené these Canvassers’ books, outfits, etc., 
to 7,000 more. Send in your names immediately, 








AND CARDEN WORK FOR 
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DECEMBER. 


There is really no beginning nor ending of the 
work of the farm. We must continually carry fop. 
ward the account and strike off a forced balance 
when occasion requires. Every farmer shoulg 
take account of stock—of live stock, of tools, of 
crops in store, of work done that will tell upon 
next year’s harvest, of the manure pile that wil] 
help next year’s crops, and even of manure in the 
soil, for which hard labor or cash has been ex- 
pended, and which has yielded only partial returns, 
This is not the work of an hour or two, but there 
should be a general preparation for the inventory 
during the latter part of the month, so that with 
the first of January the new pages in the ledger 
can be opened with a tolerably clear idea of what is 
past and what belongs to 1887. 

In care for business thrift, we should not forget 
the social side of our lives and the happiness of 





those around us. This month we celebrate a fes- 


. c | tay Vhrieti ee , a i 
going around among friends and neighbors for two | tival of the Christian church, unsurpassed in inter. 


est. Let us heed the lesson that it teaches, that 
our highest happiness can only be attained by dis- 
interested, helpful activity for the good of others, 

Reading.—Most periodicals close their volumes 
with the closing year, and new subscriptions date 
from January Ist. Lay ina supply of good read- 
ing. Not periodical literature only, but good 
books, of which the nutaber is constantly increas- 
ing. Rainy days und winter evenings should not 
be wasted in sleep, but used in storing the mind 
with useful facts. Read overthe Book List on 


| another page. 


Work in the Wood Lot.—Timber of all sorts, bean- 
poles, fencing stuff, plow-beams, wagon and sled- 
poles, building timber and firewood, should all be 
cut before ‘‘ January thaw’’ if possible. The sap 


| is then all out of the wood, and the seasoning goes. 





on with less “chicking,’’ and the wood is firmer 
and more lasting than if cutting is delayed until 
towards spring....Manure.—If kept under cover 
the manure will be more in bulk and of much 
higher value. As a rule, mix all sorts thoroughly, 
especially that of horses and cows. The tendency 
of heat of the former is counteracted by the mois- 
ture of the latter, and the heap cures well, while it 
is much less liable to lose value through heating. 

.. Bedding forms a great part of the bulk of the 
manure pile. The material is in no way so well in- 
corporated with the manure. The advantage to 
the animals is very great. Well-bedded stock 
winter far better than those resting at night on 
bare boards, slat-work, sand, sawdust, peat-moss, 
or anything else, unless it is abundant enough to: 
make a comfortable bed. 

—, 


Live Stock Notes. 


No animal does as well as it should that is not. 
comfortable. Study the comfort of all kinds 
of live stock. Regular feeding, wholesome feed, 
pure water and comfortable lairs are essential.... 
Horses need fresh air, without draughts, and light. 
These are Jess important for neat stock. Sheep: 
require pure air, but light is less important, and 
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darkness is favorable for the quiet and rapid fat- 
tening of ruminating animals, Warmth is espe- 
cially important for all kinds of stock which have 
been fed for slaughter, and which are being held 
for better market prospects..... Poultry.— Give 
winter fowls a chance to ‘‘roost’’ on the manure 
pile ; keep them warm ; provide dusting-boxes ; 
if possible light, close, well-ventilated quarters and 
sunshine; runs under sunny sheds; a variety of 
food; warm feed, like boiled potatoes mashed 
warm, with meal mixed through it, at noon daily ; 

yel, crushed bone and oyster shells, or other 
form of lime, and pure water renewed daily, and 
eggs will be abundant, even in zero weather. 

ca dglee 

Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

The orchardist and gardener should now follow 
the example of the sailor when a storm is foretold; 
heat once makes “all snug.” It is poor manage- 
ment to have cared for and cultivated a young 
orchard all summer, and then leave the young 
trees to the mercy of the elements all winter. 
Animals, both quadrupeds and bipeds, must be 
kept out of young orchards, Cattle willruin young 
trees by browsing on their tops. In deep snows, 
thoughtless persons, disregarding roads and fences, 
drive where they please, and the injury to fruit 
and ornamental trees is not discovered until the 
snow disappears. See that the fences are in good 
order, and, if necessary, stretch wires upon stakes 
to confine people to the road. 

A Mound of Earth, free of litter, made at the 
base of each young tree, will serve to brace it, and 
also keep off the mice. If this will not be sufli- 
cient, stakes must be used. Two stakes, one each 
side of the tree, which is to be fastened between 
them, are best. Tie with straw bands or woolen 
strips.....Keep Rabbits from trees by rubbing the 
trunks with bloody meat, or sprinkling with blood. 
.... Surface Drains should be plowed out to carry 
off the water....Grapes, currants, etc., may be 
pruned in mild weather. Half hardy Raspberries 
are to be laid down and the upper ends of the 
canes covered wi.h soil....Strawberries should be 
mulched, applying straw between the rows, Corn- 
stalks are the best substitute. 

—>— 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Roots and Celery in trenches, if covered thickly 
too soon, may start into growth and thus be in- 
jured. If not sufficiently protected, there is dan- 
ger from freezing. The final covering should be 
given this month. Celery in boxes in cellars must 
not get too warm ; keep as cool as possible with- 
out freezing....Cold Frames need daily airing 
when the weather is not severely cold. When the 
temperature is above freezing, remove the sashes 


‘altogether.... Cellars of the Dwelling, if used for 


storing fruit and vegetables, should connect with 
a chimney if possible, for ventilation. Govern 
temperature by use of a thermometer... . Sweet 
Potatoes and Squashes need a dry place, where the 
temperature may be kept not far below sixty de- 
grees.... Horseradish may be hadall winter if dug 
and stored in a box of earth in the cellar. 
ee 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The chief work here is to bring everything into 
proper shape for winter....Shovelling Snow is hard 
work ; to run a snow-plow is fun for the boys, old 
and young. A plow may be easily made that will 
quickly clear the paths about the house. While 
about it, do not forget the public sidewalks in front 
of the place....Snow, if it collects in the tops of 
trees, and freezes there, is apt to injure them, es- 
pecially if evergreens. Shake out the snow before 
it becomes damp and then freezes, Spire-like 
Junipers are often disfigured by snow collecting in 
them ; this may be prevented by winding a coarse 
twine spirally around them... Leaves.—If snow 
has not yet covered them, continue to collect the 
leaves from the lawn and roadsides....Seed and 
Bulbs should be cared for; clean and place the 
seeds in paper bags properly labelled; both these, 
and such bulbs as may be taken up in fall, should 
be kept in a dry place where the temperature is 





uniform and but a little above freezing, and safe 
from the attacks of mice. ..Tuberoses should be 
kept where the temperature is not below fifty de- 
grees....Implemenis should be cleaned and laid 
away for winter, first making all needed repairs... 
Young Trees, especially evergreens, if protected for 
a few years after planting, do all the better. Pine, 
spruce, or other evergreen branches stuck in around 
the small ones, or tied in the tops of larger ones, 
are the best protection. 
mora, 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


As the cold increases, greater care will be needed 
in heating the greenhouse. With the window 
garden, a continuous high temperature is often a 
cause of failure. Endeavor to have the tempera- 
ture at night ten or fifteen degrees less than in the 
day... Moisten the atmosphere, where possible, by 
evaporating water....On Very Cold Nights move 
the plants from the window to the middle of the 
room, and cover them with some light fabric or 
newspapers. ... Over-watering is a frequent cause of 
injury; when the soil is moist, do not water.... 
Dust is a great trouble to plants; contrive to cover 
them when the room is swept .... Wash the foliage 
of smooth-leaved plants at least weekly, by show- 
ering in a bath-tub or sink, or with a soft cloth and 
blood-warm water....ZJnsects must be kept down; 
showering will help ; use tobacco water ; hand-pick 
mealy-bugs and scale-insects....Hanging Baskets 
are best watered by plunging them in a pail or tub 
of water, allowing them to soak until the soil is 
thoroughly wet....Chrysanthemums.— When the 
flowers fade, cut away the stems and remove the 
pots to the cellar, where the roots should not get 
‘“‘killing-dry.”’.... Bulbs should be brought from 
the cellar or pit, a few pots each week or two, to 
keep up a succession of bloom in the window. 
Give water as the growth requires. 





Bee Notes for December. 


L. OC, ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
Shigghiess 

Beekeeping, like most other pursuits, has of late 
years been undergoing marked changes. Year by 
year the prices of our products have been diminish- 
ing, until many are doubting its being a remunera- 
tive calling. The yield of honey the present season 
throughout the United States, excepting Cali- 
fornia, has been very light. A thorough investiga- 
tion throughout the New York and other markets, 
where boney from nearly every State is to be found, 
proves to me that, especially in the best grades, 
we have not had so poor results since 1869, when 
we had the poorest season known to the oldest 
beekeepers. At that time, choice box honey was 
selling for thirty cents per pound. At present, 
with our very limited crop, very best grades are 
wholesaling for ahout fifteen cents per pound. 
With this gradual falling off in prices hat come a 
marked improvement in the quality of our goods 
and also an increased cost of production. In the 
future, when larger yields are secured, prices must 
range still lower. The question naturally arises, 
how are we to produce our honey so as to make 
our business remunerative ? During the past, our 
methods have been such that the cost of produc- 
tion and loss of .bees, etc., have been far too great. 
I predict a great revolution in this respect in the 
near future. 

Honey is the only commercial sweet which is 
given us as a purely natural product. The methods 
through which the different sweets are produced 
warrants me in saying that the future will prove 
that honey can and will be produced so as to com- 
pete with other commercial sweets, as an article of 
food and for other uses. Indeed, I feel very certain 
that honey is to take a much higher rank as a pure, 
wholesome and desirable article of food than it 
now holds. The readers of these notes, who can 
avail themselves of the opportunity, are urged to 
attend a combined meeting of the New York State, 
New Jersey and other Beekeepers’ Associations, to 
be held at Albany, N. Y., on the 18th, 19th and 
20th days of January. This will unquestionably 
be a most interesting and important assemblage. 





The Farmer Boys and the Trout, 


SETH GREEN. 


—— pes 

I want to tell the farmer boy readers of the 
American Agriculturist something of the habits of 
brook trout, and how they can aid in their protec- 
tion and increase their numbers.in the streams that 
flow through their farms. The brook or speckled 
trout cast their spawn in their natural or wild state 
principally from October 15th to December 1st, 
while in confinement they continue until March 
15th. At this time they frequent the shallow 
waters at or in the vicinity of the head waters of 
the streams, where there is a plenty of gravelly 
bottom on whicu to deposit their spawn. The 
males at this time are gaily decked out with their 
brilliantly spotted coats and beautifully colored 
crimson fins. The females may be readily dis- 
tinguished by their more matronly appearance and 
sombre hues. After they have mated, the female 
begins to prepare her nest. 

Now the point I wish to make, and impress upon 
the minds of my young readers, is this: While 
rambling about the farm in the fall, and along the 
banks of the stream, the trout are frequently dis- 
covered in the shallow water, and it is many times 
an easy task to capture them, and not infrequently 
they are thrown upon the shore with the hands, 
This in itself is a great wrong, and as a matter of 
principle should not be done, any more than you 
would take the sitting hen from her nest and wring 
her neck. In each case the act of bringing forth 
their young is stopped. By the laws of the State 
of New York it is illegal to take, kill, catch, or have 
in possession after, the same has been killed, any 
brook, or speckled trout, from the first day of Sep- 
tember to the first day of April in each year, under 
a penalty of $10 for an attempt, and $25 for each 
fish so caught, killed, exposed for sale, or had in 
possession, and a penalty of $50 for disturbing or 
molesting fish upon their spawning,beds, or taking 
spawn or milt therefrom, with $25 additional for 
each fish taken thereon Although it is unlawful 
to take them during the above time, and we all 
should have due respect for the law, it is not a 
very difficult matter to destroy a great many trout 
out of season without being detected, and I hope 
I may succeed in interesting my young friends to 
look upon this question as a matter of honor with 
them, and as something which is for their interest 
to look after and protect. Certainly there is no 
other class who can do more good in this direction 
if they exert their influence in the right way, and 
none who can do more harm if they are so disposed. 

When you take ‘‘a day off’ to go trout fishing at 
the proper season, or invite your friends from the 
city to join you in a day’s recreation, your desire 
is to take some fish, and if the trout are not allowed 
to breed (unless kept up by artificial planting), 
why the stock will just as surely run out as would 
your fowls if they were not given an opportunity 
for breeding. In addition to protecting them 
through their spawning season, a great deal of good 
work may also be done in cutting brush and scat- 
tering it along the edges of the stream, This will 
form hiding places and protection for the young 
when they hatch out in the spring. It is not a 
good plan to cut the trees and bushes away from 
the shores, as they form shade for the fish and the 
roots hold the water back and prevent the streams 
from drying up. A great many trout streams have 
been ruined by cutting away the trees from the 
head waters of the streams and where they flow 
through the meadows ; by so doing the waters are 
exposed to the intense heat of the sun duritig the 
summer months, which renders the water too 
warm for the trout and they soon disappear. From 
sixty-eight to seventy degrees F. is about the 
limit of warmth of water in which trout can sur- 
vive, and unless they can have immediate access to 
the springs feeding the main streams, they will die. 

I have no doubt but that many of our young 
readers have heard their fathers tell of the streams 
in which they used to fish when they were boys, 
and of the numbers of speckled beauties they had 
drawn from the waters; but they have now, for 
the above reasons, become unsuitable for trout, 
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and the hauuts which knew them once know them 
no more; and so I wish the farmer boys of to-day 
to profit by the mistakes of their fathers, and pro- 
tect the trout streams that still remain, before it is 
too late. Another point to which I wish to call your 
attention is, to throw back the ‘‘ fingerling ”’ trout. 
Don’t save any that are under six inches in length. 
In another year these will more than double their 
weight, and be a fish worth taking. Don’t labor 
on the principle that if you do not take them some 
one else will; but do your share manfully, and 
your good example will, without doubt, bave its 
effect on others. 


The National Horse Show. 
ae 

The Fourth Annual Horse Show of the National 
Association commenced Monday, November 1, 
1886, and continued throughout tbe week, closing 
at 10 p.m. the following Saturday. The inaugural 
show of this Association was held in October, 1883, 
and was a marked success. This year many classes 
were represented. Heavy draft horses, Perche- 
rons and Clydesdales were, however, absent, as 
these great agricultural worthies had congregated 
at Chicago for the Great National Horse Show held 
in that city. The class which made the bravest 
showing were the trotters. Cuyler and Pancoast 
were exhibited, but did not compete. Cuyler is the 
sire of many speedy trotters, and has a marked 
- likeness to his sire, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Pan- 
coast represents another family of trotters, and 
was recently purchased for the handsome sum of 
$28,000. Among the youngsters was a wonderfully- 
developed yearling, by Harold; he is a bay, and, 
taken from the trotting standpoint, possesses great 
excellence ; he is level, well put together, and per- 
fect in temper. A little farther on in the trotting 
class stands the yearling filly, May Blossom. This. 
filly is full of promise ; she is kind, an essential for 
harness, and pleases the eye, also. That American 
trotters, on their own soil, should stand preémi- 
nent is to be expected ; but that other classes of 
harness horses should make a poor showing is not 
as it ought to be. The coaching stallion La 
Fayette was beaten by two imported French sires, 
Drap d’Or, a chestnut horse of great power, and 
Pharaon 2d, also a noble beast. These French 
harness horses are the result of careful breeding of 
many generations ; to some they are more pleasing 
than are the Cleveland Bays, of Yorkshire ; this isa 
matter of taste rather than one of judgment, as 
both are valuable in harness. The French coach 
horse stands yery erect and carries himself loftily. 
The Euglish horse is a smooth goer, with a noble 
presence and true in the collar. The thorough- 
bred class filled poorly for a community that has 
withia its borders some of the most noted race- 
horses in the world. Duke of Magenta was re- 
ported present. This thoroughbred stallion was 
famous in the colors of the late G. L. Lorillard ; 
afterwards he was sent across the water, but scored 
no victories on foreign turf. Quito was also on ex- 
hibition ; as a youngster, this horse was in the 
colors of the Brooklyn Stable. The Cobs drew out 
an interesting group; Little Wonder, exhibited by 
A. J. Cassatt, took the blue ribbon. Last year his 
judges placed him second, although in 1884 he 
captured first prize. This compact piece of horse- 
flesh is an imported Yorkshire Cob, and has superb 
action, with a full allowance of good looks. Mr. 
Gebhard’s Leo was again exhibited ; on a former 
oceasion, in the Madison Square Garden, after 
carrying all before him in the way of competition, 
he astonished the crowd by leaping the barrier of 
the enclosure and skimming like a swallow over 
the heads of the people, without showing any 

temper or injuring himself or any one else. 
American gallantry and proverbial hospitality to 
strangers must have caused the chestnut mare, 
Pauline, to be awarded the blue ribbon of her class. 
This mare is the property of Mrs. Langtry, of 
theatrical notoriety, and, except that she shows 
blood, fails in several of the points needed to make 
aperfecthack. Pauline has only escaped a rat-tail, 
her’s being the slimest of switches. Several of the 
Shetland ponies were little beauties ; one pony mare 











and her foal were the delight of the children, who 
never ceased to caress both. As an aid to the de- 
velopment of agriculture, this horse show lacked 
valuable entries, but as a help to the trotting inter- 
ests of breeders it will effect a good deal. We 
should have liked to find on exhibition a goodly 
showing of sturdy draft horses ; matched pairs to 
express wagons are as beautifu)] in their useful 
class as are their more lordly brethren of the 
Brougham and four-in-hand family. Several road- 
sters,.the pink of fashion and well turned out, 
formed part of this show, which, indeed, was a 
brave one when the hour of parade called forth the 
equine beauties to grace the ring. Trials of leaping 
in the hunter classes were held, and many of the 
hunters and men showed their prowess across 
timber. This part of the exhibition is most trying 
to the horses, who, accustomed to cross country 
riding, are in the enclosure forced to measure their 
strides and take their leaps by the uncertain light 
of gas and electricity. The management merits all 
praise. The arrangements were judicious, and 
every precaution was taken to insure comfort and 
safety. Notwithstanding the storm Saturday night, 
the show closed with a rousing attendance, em- 
bracing the fashion and beauty of the metropolis. 
The spirited picture, by Forbes, on our front 
page, gives a vivid representation of the most not- 
able classes of animals exhibited. 





Destruction of Rocky Mountain Forests, 


PROF. CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 





ae 

During the recent session of the American For- 
estry Congress in Denver, Col.,much time was given 
to the discussion of the destruction of the Rocky 
Mountain forests. These forests cover, or formerly 
covered, the mountains of the headwaters of many 
important rivers. Thus the Arkansas River, which 
flows across Kansas, the Platte, which runs the whole 
length of Nebraska, the Yellowstone, and finally 
the great Missouri itself, all head in the Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana mountains, within a space 
of about five hundred miles. These rivers all run 
eastward, but on the western siopes are found in 
the same extent of mountain country the head- 
waters of Clark’s River, Salmon, Snake, Green and 
Grand Rivers; while in the south the Rio Grande, 
Pecos and Canadian Rivers find their sources. The 
great masses of snow which annually fall in these 
mountains, formerly melted slowly and formed the 
mountain streams which united into the great 
rivers. Protected from the summer's sun by the 
dense foliage of pine and spruce, the snow-banks 
slowly gave of their wealth of moisture, and the 
streams were perennial. But with the destruction 
of the forest protection the snow does not remain 
throughout the summer, but melts rapidly, form- 
ing torrents which last for but a few weeks, and 
then dwindle quickly to dry beds. The streams 
which a few years ago ran throughout the year are 
now dry by midsummer, and the present year, 
when a drouth prevailed for a few weeks, even the 
large ones were so reduced as to cause serious ap- 
prehensions. These rivers have in many places 
been utilized for irrigation, their waters being led 
through immense ditches for long distances, and 
distributed over wide areas. When they run dry, 
or even low, the injury wrought is incalculable. 
The agriculture of the plains immediately fronting 
the mountains is dependent upon the water from 
irrigation ditches, and should the supply be cut off, 
all the fields which now produce such rich harvests 
would at once revert to their former barrenness. 

The forests in the mountains must be preserved 
in order that the streams shall not be dried up. 
But how can this be done? How can the destruc- 
tion which bas been going on with increasing rapid- 
ity for many years be checked? That the forests 
are necessary to the perpetuity of the streams, and 
therefore to the perpetuity of the agriculture of 
the higher plains, is now realized by all who have 
studied the problem. But how to preserve them 
has been an unanswered question. 

An examination of the problem upon the spot 
shows that there are people in the Rocky Moun- 
tains who are permitted to go there by the laws of 
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, not people the saan 
there unlawfully, and against w ne the sateen 
might proceed as trespassers, but they are th ms 
under laws which recognize their right to enter < 
country. Some of these people are miners, go; : 
are laborers, some are farmers, some are parte 
some are growers of cattle, some are meteiaia’ 
business men, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teal 
ers, etc., etc., etc.; there are many women me 
childrea ; and so far as known no law has bee 

proclaimed excluding them from the country : 

These people must have timber and fuel, The 
cannot (in the majority of cases) lawfully suppl 
themselves with these necessities, as the Gon 
ment will not sell timber-land. In certain Cases the 
dweller in the mountains is allowed to take timber 
and fuel from Government land ; in other Cases he 
is liable to arrest and imprisonment if he does 0, 

The inconsistencies of the law have bred a feel- 
ing of carelessness on the part of many of the 
mountaineers as to the fate of the forests, Fires 
break out and go on unchecked, for the burning 
timber belongs to a Government whose attitude is 
unfriendly. Only the far-seeing man, who looks to 
ultimate results to the country at large, deplores 
the destruction of the forests, but no community 
in any country is made up of such philanthropists, 
It is said that some laws allow the use (under cer. 
tain restrictions) of the dead timber, which ig a 
premium upon the practice of deadening by means 
of forest fires. 

So the fires go on with their deadly work, and 
the mountain streams dwindle and contribute legs 
and less to the rapidly shrinking rivers, It ig 
manifestly the duty of the people of the West, as 
that portion of the community most immediately 
interested in the matter, to take steps to secure 
speedy action looking to a stoppage of the forest 
destruction. The particulars of such action need 
not be detailed here, but the general features must 
be somewhat as follows: 

1st. There must be a repeal of many, if notall, of 
the present laws as to the forest-covered lands of 
the mountain region. 2d. There must be enact. 
ments permitting the lawful purchase of timber 
and fuel, under the supervision of proper officials. 
8d. Provision must be made for the care and 
protection of the young forests which in many 
places spring up spontaneously, as well as for the 
regular planting of young trees, when from any 
cause the original growth has been destroyed, 





Permanent State Fairs. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Admitting the full force of all that has been said 
in favor of permanent State Fair grounds, is there 
not another side to the question? A fair must 
have exhibitors and visitors. If you can secure 
the visitors, other things being equal, there will be 
no lack of exhibitors. Is it not a fact that a large 
proportion of the visitors at a State Fair come from 
the section in which the fair is held? If held every 
year at the same place, the State Fair would soon 
become an old story to these local visitors, while 
there would be thousands and tens of thousands of 
good people in other parts of the State who would 
never see a larger or better exhibition than their 
own County Fair—perhaps not a great evil. 

A permanent State Fair ‘might have to resort to 
other attractions, except the exhibition proper, in 
order to secure visitors. Those who are in the 
habit of going to the State Fair will go, no matter 
where it is held ; but the great mass of people, for 
whose benefit the fair is supposed to be instituted, 
will not go long distauces; or, if a few go, they 
jeave the young people at home. We have good 
County Fairs and Sectional Fairs with permanent 
grounds, ete., and it is not difficult to render the 
grounds capable of accommodating the State Fair. 

I agree with President Chamberlain in much that 
he said on this subject in the November number of 
the American Agriculturist, and am specially glad 
that he had the courage to speak out so forcibly 
on one or two subjects very apt to be neglected by 
our fair managers, but which have no real comnec- 
tion with the question of permanent Jocation. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 27. 
ores 

* Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.”” A well-known business man, a 
farmer’s son, with an iron constitution, a well- 
balanced mind, a great fund of sterling common 
sense and a pocketful of money, invited a young 
friend of mine to take a trip with him. They 
erossed the Atlantic; took a four-horse coach 
through England; then to Scotland and a large 
portion of Europe, and back again to New York. 
Afterwards the same gentleman with some friends 
went flying all through the Southern States. Again 
they took a special train and started for a trip 
west through Chicago, St. Paul, and over the 
Northern Pacific to Portland. From there I hardly 
know where they went, except that my friend men- 
tioned Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound, Vancouver’s 
Island, Victoria and then back home, all in three 
weeks, which we had spent here digging potatoes, 
and cutting and husking corn, and reading about 
the Charleston earthquake, and the troubles in Bul- 
garia, and the strike in the pucking-houses in Chi- 
cago, and talking to the Deacon about the yield of 
potatoes, and the low prices of farm produce of 
all kinds, and the probabilities of an advance. It 
is not an easy thing to understand the wonders of 
the age in which we live. When I was the age of 
my young friend, the farthest journey I had ever 
taken was 150 miles, and when I got home I 
thought I was a preat traveler. The Doctor in the 
village where I lived had never seen a railroad, 
we read by the dim light of a tallow candle, and 
threshed most of our grain with a flail. 

My friend spoke of seeing large hop-yards in 
Washington Territory, near Tacoma, where great 
crops are grown without manure. ‘‘ But where do 
they get pickers ?”’ Iasked. ‘Formerly the Chi- 
nese picked them, but since the Chinese. left, the 
picking is done by Indians. They come from long 
distances, even from Alaska, bring the whole family 
along in a boat made by hollowing out a tree, the 
8 uaws paddling and the buck steering. 

‘““As we were driving about one day,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we came across a market garden kept by 
a Chinaman. [never saw a more charming spot 
of land. Every inch, except the furrows for irri- 
gation, was occupied. When one crop was off 
another came or. Everything was systematically 
arranged. The whole piace was a model of neat- 
ness and beauty. Not a weed was to be seen. It 
must have been immensely productive.’’—‘‘ And 
yet,” said I, ‘‘ whenever I travel a few hundred 
miles by rail in any direction, the one thought that 
forces itself on my attention is the quantity of 
half-tilled land in the world. At first thought it 
would seem that what is called ‘intensive farm- 
ing’ cannot be profitable. Experience, however, 
proves that any land which we cultivate at all 
should be cultivated well. No matter how cheap 
or bow rich the land may be, we cannot afford to 
plow and harrow and sow, and then reap half a 
crop of grain and half a crop of weeds.”? On the 
way back, they went through the “Jim River”’ 
Valley in Dakota, and our friend was much im- 
pressed with its great productiveness, and the 
thrift and enterprise of its occupants. I suppose 
when they got back as far as Dakota they were East 
and almost home. Charley and I were in this same 
Jim River country two years ago and we thought 
we were West. Truly, we live in a great country 
and a great age. 





“Yes,” said the Deacun, “‘it is a great age. It 
is an age in which one must live by hope. When 
good white winter wheat sells for eighty cents a 
bushel, and gcod potatoes for thirty cents, and oats 


for thirty-three cents, and hay for twelve dollars per | 
ton, the farmer has little else to live on except | 


hope. The farmers in the ‘Jim River’ country 
that you talk about, and other sections of the great 
West, have knocked the bottom out of farming at 
the East.’”,-—“ Well, Deacon,”’ said I, “let us try to 





very confident that at no previous time have you 
been in easier circumstances than to-day.” The 
Deacon did not deny it. He has just bought him- 
self a new top buggy. 
religious weekly and several literary and agricul- 
tural papers, and is enjoying the results of a fru- 
gal, industrious and well-spent life. The Squire 
grumbles even more than the Deacon, and he has 
three large crops of wheat in his granaries, and he 
gays it shall stay there until he can get one dollar 
a bushel for it. 
large barn, and made and is still making many im- 
provements. He isashrewd and successful man, 
and evidently thinks it a good time to invest 
money in farming. The fact is, cheap as agricul- 
tural produce is, the receipts from a well-managed 
farm count up pretty well, and what we need to 
buy is cheap also. I bought apiece of strong 
cotton cloth to-day for five cents a yard. We use 
it to make stretchers for drying sweet corn and 
other seeds on. ° 

The Deacon says potatoes sell for thirty cents a 
bushel, while a city friend told me she paid sixty 
cents forthem. The fact is, our potatoes rotted 
so rapidly last year that many farmers resolved 
never again to hold potatoes until spring. They 
rushed them into market direct from the field. At 
the same time, those who bought last year had 
them rot on their hands, and they, too, resolved 
never agaiu to buy more potatoes in the fall than 
just enough to supply their immediate wants. The 
consequence was a perfect glut of potatoes in 
market, with no local demand, and all that ship- 
pers would pay, for a few days at least, was twenty- 
five cents a bushel. The crop of putatoes in this 
section in some cases is very poor, apd in some 
cases very good. Oneof my neighbors, who usually 
has a good crop, planted too early while the land 
was wet. Dry weather followed. The soil baked 
on top, and he had acrop hardly worth digging ; 
while on a field only a few rods distant, planted 
later, the yieid of ‘‘White Elephants” was 247 bush- 
els per acre. They were grown on shares, and the 


tenant peddled out his half in the city at forty-five | 


to fifty cents a busbel under the name of “ Late 
Beauty of Hebron.” ‘Mammoth Pearl’’ yields 
equaily as well as ‘ ‘White Elephant,”’ and is a good 
potato, but to sell it you must drop the ‘‘ Mam- 
moth”? and callit “Pearl.” The apple crop is won- 
derfully light in this section. The Squire, who had 
several thousand barrels last year, has not enough 
for his own use, and he seems to feel happy over 
it. His large crop last year netted him a loss. 


| This is because he would not take the price offered 


him in the fall. Our apple trees need more room 
or more manure. . 





‘*What do you mean by more room or more 
manure ?’’ asked the Deacon. —‘‘Simply this,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ you have for years told me that I planted 
corn and potatoes tuo thick. 1 drill in my corn in 
rows and also plant potatoes in rows, three feet 
apart, and drop the potatoes about fifteen inches 
apart in the rows. You plant corn in hills three 
and a half feet apart, with three to four plants in 
a hill. Potatoes you plant in hills three feet. by 
three feet. If the land is highly manured, the 
thicker planting will give the larger yield per acre. 
But on ordinary land without manure, planting in 
hills is the better way.”—“I am glad you ac- 
knowledge it,’’ said the Deacon.—‘* I have always 
admitted it,” said I, ‘and what is more, I have 
extended the same principle to other crops. I 
believe [ was the first writer to recommend planting 
asparagus and cauliflower wide distances apart, and 
gave my reasons for it, and it was not until several 
years afterwards that I found that practical gar- 
deners were adopting the method with great suc- 
Of course, I am not vain enough to suppose 
that they got the idea from me. Theory rarely, if 
ever, gets the start of practice. But the fact is 
worth mentioning, because it shows that the theory 
is correct. My idea was that cauliflower, aspara- 
gus, celery and many other plants needed excess- 
ively rich land, or large quantities of water. With- 


cess. 


hope. We have much to be thankful for. I have | jn certain limits, a liberal supply of water would 


He takes a daily paper, a 





| apart. In the one case you would have 94 780 


In the meantime he has builta | 
the number of pumps to 1,742 to the acre, They 





| orehards, if I were going to set out apple trees, I 


rows twice with a horse-hoe, and thinned them out 
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take the place of manure and vice versa, Plants 
pump up water out of the soil. The more pumps 
or plants we have on a given area, the less Water i 
would there be for each pump or plant. Yoy can- 
not increase the supply of water, bat’ you can 
easily reduce the number of plants. Insteag of 
planting cauliflower in rows two feet apart and 
twelve inches apart ia the row, put them three feet 





pumps on an acre, and in the other 4,840 pumps 
Some asparagus growers find, from experience, that 
it is better to plant five feet apart and thus reduce 


want to be sure that none of the pumps shall ever 
go dry. 

There are places where manure is cheaper than 
land, and where, consequently, it is better to plant 
closer and manure higher. Bat this is seldom 
true of our large apple orchards. I know thoy. 
sands of apple trees that have never had a particle 
of manure applied to them since they were planted, 
and, worse yet, the owners are not content with 
growing apples, but expect the land to grow crops 
of grain and hay also. Is it any wonder that the 
trees can only bear good crops in unusually fayor. 
able seasons, and when, consequently, the markets 
are so glutted with fruit that the price little more 
than covers the cost of gathering and barreling? 

I cannot give my reasons at this time, but Iam 
satisfied that on good, upland soil, the healthy 
growth of the trees, and the crop of apples, ig 
greatly influenced by the supply of water, We 
cannot increase the water, but we can easily lessen 
the number of pumps. Wecan have fewer trees 
per acre, and not let so many weeds and other 
plants pump up so much water from the soil and 
subsoil. ; 

‘Better manure the orchard,” said the Doctor, 


“even if you have to rob the rest of the farm todo 
it.” Perhaps so. We should use our manure 
where it will afford the highest profit. If it will pay ' 


better on apples than on wheat, let the apple 
orchard have it, and depend on clover and phos- 
phates, or summer-fallow fur wheat. But even 
with the manure that we are likely to use on our 


would rather put them five rods apart than two or 
three rods. 

“*T see you are cooking potatoes for your hogs,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘ while you pretend to have great 
faith in our Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
yet, so faras I have seen, the experiments show 
that cooking does no good. At the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College last winter, Prof. Sheldon fed 
hogs for ninety days on cooked and raw shelled 
corm. The pigs having cooked corn ate sixty and 
a half pounds of corn each per week, and gained 
seven and three-quarter pounds; the hogs on raw 
corn ate seventy-four pounds of corn each per week, 
and gained eleven and three-quarter pounds. In 
other’ words, one hundred pounds of cooked corn 
gave an increase of thirteen and one-third pounds, 
and one hundred pounds of raw corn an increase of 
fifteen and four-fifths pounds.” 

‘‘This experiment,” said I, “ will not satisfy the 
advocates of cooking. It proves too much. it 
will hardiy be claimed that cooking corn, potatoes 
and other starchy food, actually does harm. Prof. 
Sheldon gives us the explanation. The weather 
was very cold, and the cooked food, if not eaten 
immediately, froze solid. The pigs having the 
cooked food did not eat enough. Too much of the 
food was used to keep up the animal heat during 
the ‘terrible blizzard’ the Professor speaks. of.” 





We sowed turnips this year as a second crop in 
August with a wheat drill, three rows at a time, 
twenty-eight inches apart, cultivated between the 


with a hoe ten inches apart in the rows. We 
drilled in at the same time one hundred pounds of 
superphosphate and seventy-five peunds nitrate 
of soda per acre, all at one operation. You can 
drill in an acre per hour. We followed the 
sowing with aroller and the work was finished. 
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The English Breeds of Fowls. 





English breeding tends towards a climax of some 
kind. The systematic way which English breeders 
have of persistently working on one line until 
something great is really accomplished, is worthy 
of admiration. ‘In these typical breeds, the Dork- 
ings and the Games, we have things very English. 
Next to beef and mutton, the Dorking fowl may 
well be the Englisbman’s pride. It may typify the 
well-fed commercial John Bull. On the other 
hand, the Game fowl, which reaches its highest per- 
fection in English or Anglo-American hands, may 
well represent, with the British bull-dog, the pug- 
nacity, persistency, obstinacy, tenacity, bravery and 
fearlessness of consequences of the nation when 
put on the defensive, or when its ‘‘ blood is up.” 

There are two principal divisions of the Dorking 
fowls—white and colored. Among the colored 
are varieties which breed true, namely, the Com- 
mon Greys, the Silver Greys, Cuckoos, and others 
distinguished by the color of the plumage. The 
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ties of Game fowls are very numerous, The 


choicest strains are bred pure and with great care. 
They are, among fowls, what the race-horse is 
among horses—the thoroughbreds. While every- 
thing in their breeding has been made to bend to 
the development of fighting qualities, strength of 
bone and muscle, endurance, power in jumping, 
and striking, and biting and striking with the bill, 
yet no fowl has sweeter, more delicate or firmer 
flesh. The hens are prolific as layers and admir- 
ably domestic in their character. The games may 
be recommended to farmers to use to cross upon 
other and heavier breeds (Asiatics, Dorkings, 
Plymouth Rocks, ete.), and the cross-bred birds are 
hardly surpassed for the quality of their flesh. 





Breeding Ducks. 
ae 
Ducks are easily raised on a village lot with other 
fowls, and do not require such a quantity of water 
as some poultry breeders suppose. We have a 





trio of Pekins which we keep inclosed with our 





to disease than are hens. But great care is re- 
quired with the ducklings until they are a few 
weeks old, and are fully feathered, after which 
time they are able to shift for themselves. 
_ They can be successfully raised on farms not 
supplied with running water by keeping troughs 
filled with water where they can have access to 
them at all times. Ducklings grow faster than 
chicks, and with proper care are ready for market 
at the age of from eight to ten weeks. A few quiet 
motherly hens should be kept to hatch and rear 
the young ducks. The eggs hatch well, requiring 
no turning, and are thirty-one days in hatching. 
Ducklings must be fed often and kept warm and 
dry, when they grow very rapidly. They require 
much the same food as chicks, but' require more 
meat ; we do not advise feeding so much cooked 
food, especially eorn meal, as their nature demands 
fresh and raw articles mostly. They do not require 
water until they are well feathered, except for 
drinking, nor must they even get wet.. 

Two ducks are sufficient for one druke, and two- 
year-old drakes are usually mated with young 
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ENGLISH BREEDS OF FOWLS. 


leading characteristics of all Dorkings are easily 
toldand remembered. All have white skins, clean, 
pink legs, a fifth toe on each foot, long bodies, 
broad between the shoulders, full in the breast, 
with large breast-muscles aud small bonés. No 
fowl has more or better meat that equals the Dork- 
ing in weight; few, if any, among pure breeds, 
mature earlier, make better broilers, and none are 
superior as full-grown market fowls or as capons. 
They are, besides, admirable for crossing, and the 
Dorking-Game cross is famous for combining size 
and quality inthe higbest degree. There are single 
and rose-combed breeds of all colors. The White 
Dorkings are large and very handsome. The Sil- 
ver Greys are the most attractive from the brilliancy 
of their plumage. The Greys, which have been 
bred sulely for size, without regard to color, are 
usually the largest, or the easiest to breed large. 

The pair of Games shown at the background of 
the engraving are placed there for two reasons ; 
one is that they should take a rear position among 
agricultural fowls. Their tendencies are bad, 
though they have many good points. The varie- 
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hens until afternoon, then let them out to the 
creek, where they wash and picnic to their hearts’ 
content, when they return home among the other 
fowls, and when fed the evening meal, are shut in 
their quarters again. They mingle peacefully with 
the hens, and are great home lovers. By accus- 
toming them to return home, we have the advan- 
tage of securing the eggs (they lay in carly morn- 
ing and evening), instead of their laying in the 
water or elsewhere. They commence laying early 
in spring, and lay again late in the fall, when most 
of the hens are “ off duty,’”’ and average 100 to 140 
eggs per duck. 

A variety of food is relished by them, and they 
will devour parings of vegetables or fruit and 
scraps from the table with astonishing rapidity. 





They will yield several pluckings of feathers per | 


year, the same as geese, if itis desired to thus rob 
them of their coats. 

Ducks consume more food if confined than hens, 
but if allowed a chance to forage, can be raised 
very cheaply. They cannot scratch, nor can they 
fly over an ordinary fence, while they are less liable 


ducks if the eggs are expected to hatch well, but 
two-year-olds of both sexes produce better results. 
For ducks too young to trust to running water, 
make troughs too feet long, and nail slats across, 
so the ducklings caunot get wet, but can easily 
drink all they wish. 

If young ducks are kept in confinement, be sure 
to give them wood charcoal in their feed, and also 
supply them with animal and green feed. Dig up 
worms every day, and cut grass at least twice a 
day for them. Feed them generously, or let them 
run out to forage for themselves. If possible, let 
them out during the morning to hunt slugs and 
bugs on your potato patches. 

If a duck dies suddenly without showing any 
signs of disease, it is probably due to an obstruc- 
tion in the windpipe caused by something it has 
swallowed—a long blade of grass or some other 
substance he has, perhaps, cut too long, and the 
consequence is the unswallowed part, acting as a 
valve, will allow expiration but not inspiration, 
and he has choked to death, a casualty that has 
often been the case among all classes of fowls. 
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The Globe Thistles as Honey Plants. 
elena 
There are, in Southern Europe, several Globe 
Thistles (Zchinops), which have long been in culti- 
vation as plants of a striking, bold and picturesque 
habit, rather than for their beauty. The name of 
the genus, Echinops, is from the Greek words 





GLOBE THISTLE. 


for ‘‘ hedgehog,” and ‘‘ to resemble,”’ in reference 
to the spiny scales surrounding the flower-heads. 
Globe Thistle, the name by which they are gener- 
ally known, is suggested by the thistle-like appear- 
ance of the plants, and the globular flower-heads. 
There are four or five species in cultivation, vary- 
ing in height from two to seven feet. As stated in 
the Bee Notes of a previous month, it has been dis- 
covered that one species, Z. spherocephalus (round- 
headed),: is a valuable honey-producing plant. 
This is a much-branching plant, the appearance of 
the uppermost branches being shown in the en- 
graving. Mr. Root, of our Bee Department, sends 
the following notes on the plaut: “ It isextremely 
hardy, and, sending its tap-root deep into the 
soil, it seems to be little affected by drouth. In 
ordinary soil it grows from two to three feet high. 
In many respects it re- 
sembles the Teasel. It 
is very sparing in foli- 
age, throwing all of its 
substance to the blos- 
soms. I saw one plant 
in cultivation which had 
stooled out to such an 
extent that I counted 
fifty balls or flower- 
heads. The largest of 
these were two inches 
and one-half in diame- 
ter. The entire surface 
is covered with small 
blossoms. The surface 
of a ball of the size 
mentioned is over nine- 
teen square inches, and has over two hundred 
of these minute blossoms upon it. The blossoms 
open first at the top, and gradually later, towards 
the base. Those on the underside are practically 
hanging blossoms, and are visited by the bees even 
when rain is falling. Mr. Chapman had sent me 
fifty plants which [ set last spring, and I have 
watched them with great interest. My bees began 
to gather honey from them July 23d, and the same 
plants will have fresh blossoms for at least forty 
days from the time they first appeared. Some 
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plants which were broken off were just coming intu 











blossom on August 17th.” Bee keepers should 
try the other species of Echinops, as they may have 
some advantages over the only one thus far tested. 





Hooker's Palafoxia. 
_> 

In the writer’s horticultural experience it has hap- 
pened that he has made the acquaintance of a num- 
ber of plants in the cultivated state, and afterwards 
has met with them in their native localities, and, of 
course, growing wild. In the majority of cases the 
plants in cultivation were larger and more brilliant 
in their flowers than the same when growing wild. 
When we came toa water-hole on the road between 
E] Paso del Norte and the City of Chihuahua, in 
Northern Mexico, surrounded by a thick growth 
of plants having bright, rose-pink flowers, we were 
glad to find it to be the same that we had known 
in cultivation as Hooker’s Palafoxia, Zulafoxia 
Hookeriana, and growing in the sandiest possible 
place, quite as large and as showy as we had seen 
it in gardens. The plant belongs tu the Aster 
Family ( Composite), and bears numerous aster-like 
heads of flowers upon branching stems one to four 
feet high. The flower-heads have pinkish, or rose- 
purple rays, making it a showy and pleasing hardy 
plant for the garden. The engraving of the up- 
per part of a plant gives its general appearance. 
Upon looking up what later botanists have had to 
say about this Zulaforia, a genus named in honor 
of a Spanish General, José Palafor, we find that the 
plant in question is not a Palafoxia, but has been 
placed in an allied genus, Lolypteris, a name from 
the Greek words for many and wings, in reference 
to the structure of the pappus upon the fruit. 
The proper botanical name is Polypteris Hookeriana, 
but this will not prevent the use of Hooker’s Pala- 
foxia as its garden name. According to generally 
accepted rules, it sometimes becomes necessary to 
refer a species toa genus different from that in 
which it was originally placed. It is always to be 
regretted, as many find it more difficult to unlearn 
a name than to learn a new one. 





Home-Made Stump Puller. 


The sxetch of a stump puller, herewith illus- 
trated, was made for us by Charles Wolf, Mil- 
waukee Co., Wis., who writes as follows: ‘ All 
the woodwork of the stump puller is made of 
well-seasoned oak, the winding shaft being cight 
inches in diameter and five feet long. The lower 
block in which it revolves is sixteen inches square 
and three inches thick, having a hole cut just large 
enough to receive the winding shaft, and is fas- 
tened securely to the middle brace at the bottom. 
To prevent the splitting of the winding shaft, two 


HOME-MADE STUMP PULLER, 


stout iron bands are shrunk immediately above and 
below where the lever or sweep is inserted. An 
old gear-wheel, with the spokes knocked out, is 
fastened to the top cross-piece or head-block to re- 
ceive the traveling ratchet attached to the shaft. 
The upright pieces of the frame are of two by eight 
inch oak, three and a half feet high, while the top 
cross-piece or head-block two by sixteen inch oak, 
narrowing to twelve inches at the ends, and three 
feet long. The frame is set on runners four feet 
long, two by ten inch oak, so the stump puller can 


' be quick'y moved from place to place; the entire 
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frame is mortised together. The anchorigs of on 
inch round iron, and attached as shown in the thas. 
tration, while a strong, iron pulley-block js ses 
the opposite side, In pulling large stumps, mp 
is more reliable than arope. A single horse fur. 
nishes the motive power at the end of the lever or 
sweep, which is ten feet long.” 
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Forcing the Lily of the Valley. 
JULIUS J. HEINRICH, : 

— 
The flowers of the Lily of the 
during the winter months in im 


Valley are used 
mense quantities, 








HOOKER’S PALAFOXIA. 


New York City alone probably using 1,000,000. The 
average price is about five cents each, so that for 
this flower $50,000 is annually paid by the bouquet 
makers to the florist, the consumers paying, no 
doubt, one-third more. A florist in Philadelphia 
makes it a specialty to have them in bloom all the 
year round, both summer and winter, but they cost 
him a good price, as the bulbs, or rather pips or 
clumps, are stored in ice-houses through the sum- 
mer, and are dormant; these are taken up and 
picked over, the good ones forced in forcing- 
houses built especially for this purpose, but be 
loses so many of them by this process that it 
hardly pays him for the trouble. Still, he has the 
name of being the only one that does such a thing, 
The Lily of the Valley is nearly all imported from 
Germany and France, usually in single crowns, or, 
as we term them, ‘‘pips.’? The best are from Ger- 
many, as they do much better, making longer 
spikes of floweis and also open more evenly, 
For window culture, it is best to pot from five to 
six pips in a six-inch pot. Use light, rich soil, and 
bury pot and all out-doors in the garden border; 
cover lightly with straw, leaves or litter of any 
kind, so that you can 
get at them during the 





wiuter, when the ground 
is frozen. Let them stay 





out until they are well 
frozen, and then take 
them in as you need 
them, pot «fter pot. 
When you put them into 
the window, do not set 
them at once in the sun- 
light, but expose to it 
gradually Cover the 
surface of the soil with 
an inch deep of com- 
mou sphagnum moss, 
such as florists use to 
fill wire frames and for 
other purposes ; see that the pips are well covered 
with this, and also see that they are kept well wa- 
tered. ‘This moss should never be allowed to get 
dry. If forced too quickly, the flowers will not be 
as fine as if they are given gentle and regular heat, 
and they are not so apt to lose many in not bloom- 
ing. When forcing them on a flue or hot water 
pipes, it is best to set the pots in a box of sphags 
num moss, and keep it well watered. This pre- 
vents the pips from drying out. They bloom be 
fore they have taken root, and must, on this 
account, be kept well watered and sprinkled. 
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The Deciduous Cypress. 
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The Deciduous or Bald Cypress, probably be- 
cause it is a native of the Southern States, has 
been strangely neglected by the tree planters at 
the North. Though naturally growing in moist 
places and in a warm climate, it will grow on high 
ground, and proves hardy in localities much far- 
ther north than those in which it is native. The 
northern limits of its spontaneous growth are Del- 
aware and Southern Illinois, and it extends 
throughout the Southern States, through Texas to 
Mexico. It grows upon river banks, especially in 
those localities subject 
to an annual overtlow. 
In favorable localities it 
attains the height of 
one hundred and one 
hundred and _ twenty- 
five feet; its trunk is 
straight, clean, destitute 
of branches for the 
greater pat of its 
height, with a flat, 
spreading top. The di- 
ameter varies from four 
to ten feet. There was, 
afew years ago, in the 
Bartram garden, near 
Philadelphia, a cypress 
tree one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, 
and twenty feet in cir- 
cumference. It is a pe- 
culiarity of this tree that 
when it gets large its 
roots throw up conical 
protuberances, known 
in the South as ‘‘Cy- 
press knees.”’ These are 
from one to two feet 
high, and four or five feet 
across at the base,and always hollow. They are 
covered, like the roots, with a smooth reddish bark. 
What use these are to the tree, or what causes 
them, is not known. Michaux states that he never 
succeeded in causing them to throw out shoots by 
wounding them. They appear in greatest abund- 


ance on trees subject to annual inundation, and be- | 
gin to appear when the tree is about twenty-five feet | 


high. The ‘“knees’’ are sometimes produced on cul- 
tivated trees, A notable case has occurred at Syon 
House, England. In this case the knees extend 
sixty feet from the trunk. The base of this tree, 
and the numerous ‘‘ knees’? which have sprung up 
about it, are shown in the engraving. The ‘‘ knees”’ 
are cut off and used by the negroes at the South 
for bee-hives, buckets, and, when provided with 
covers, they serve as boxes in which to store various 
articles, The trunk in large trees is often hollow 





Fig. 1.—THE WARD APPLE. 
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forsome distance above the ground, and in felling 
the trees it is customary to build a scaffold, upon 


| to survive and is still growing. 
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like appearance. The color is a very tender, trans- 
parent green, and when the sun shines through the 
foliage the effect is most charming. The writer 
well remembers a spot on the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos River, in Texas, where huge Cypress trees 
on each side made a complete canopy, through 
which the sun shone and shed a peculiar green 
light upon that surprisingly limpid stream. The 
water under this light did not appear to be more 
than two feet deep, yet to cross the stream we were 
obliged to swim our horses. The wood of this tree 


is remarkable for its durability, and where it grows 
is preferred for building purposes to all others, 





THE DECIDUOUS CYPRESS AND ‘‘ KNEES,”’ 


and is especially valuable for shingles. As an or- 
namental tree it is, at all ages, strikingly beautiful, 
and is worthy of more frequent selection for plant- 
ing than it has yet received. There are some quite 
large trees growing in a marshy place near New 
York, and in our own grounds, not far from city, 
a young tree, which, though after a hard winter is 
late in producing its leaves in spring, has managed 
The foliage in au- 


| tumn turns to a peculiar brown before it falls, and 





which the choppers stand to cut the trunk above | 


the hollow portion. The leaves of this tree are 


from half an inch to an inch long, narrow, and ar- | 
ranged in two rowson each side of the slender | 


branchlets, giving the foliage a peculiar, airy, fern- 


is pleasing in this condition. The trees are readily 
raised from the seeds, which are offered by the 
seedsmen. Our associate, Mr. A. 8. Fuller, several 
years ago suggested that those who had use for 
stakes for grape-vines or other purposes could 
raise them by sowing seeds of the Deciduous Cy- 
press more cheaply than they could procure them 
in any other manner, and have more durable stakes. 
The scientific name of the tree is Tazxodium dis- 
tichum, the generic name being from Greek words 
meaning ‘‘ resembling the Yew;” the specific name 
was given on account of the distichous or two-rowed 
arrangement of the leaves upon the branchlets. 


A New Apple.—The Ward. 


A few years ago Mr. W. R. Ward, of Newark, 
N. J., exhibited at a meeting of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society a new apple. Mr. Ward is not 
certain as to its origin, whether it is a chance seed- 
ling or a variety sent to him for trial and then 
lost sight of untilit came into bearing. The So- 
ciety pronounced it to be new, and gave it the name 
of ‘‘ Ward.’’ The apple is under medium size, its 
shape and other characters being represented in the 
engraving, fig. 1, that of the section, figure 2, being 
of about the average size. The striking character 
of this apple is its unusual beauty. The surface is 
of a light lemon-color, suffused on the sunny side 
with the richest carmine, which blends beautifully 
at the edges with the yellow, the carmine portion 
being marked with small and distinct yellow spots. 
The “ Ward” equals, if it does not excel in beauty, 
that most showy of apples, the ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush.” 
In quality it resembles the ‘‘ Lady ”’ apple, to which 














it may become a competitor for ornamental uses, 
To set off baskets of fruit, or by itself as a table 
ornament, nothing can be more brilliant. This 
fruit has not yet been sent out, as Mr. Ward wishes 
to know more about the tree and its bearing 
qualities before it is propagated and offered in 
the nurseries. Ripe in November and December. 








Garden Hobbies. 
——<> 

The amateur gardener, whether in fruits, vege- 
tables or flowers, is apt to undertake too much. 
Each spring he studies 
the catalogues, and sees 
many new things that 
he must have. He pro- 
cures them, and, being 
untested novelties, most 
of them fail, and his 
garden is far from satis- 
factory. His gardening 
would give more satis- 
faction to himself, and 
be far more interesting 
to his friends, if he 
would confine himself 
toa few things and try 
to do them well. He 
should not only strive 
to produce the best re- 
sults by high culture, 
but if he takes up one 
or more plants as hob- 
bies, and endeavors to 
improve these, he will 
derive greater pleasure: 
from the results than 
from a mass of plants 
of all sorts, which pre- 
sent merely variety. We 
have in mind a gentle- 
man engaged in business in the city and living in 
a country home in Bergen County, N. J., who, 
some years ago, took up the Chrysanthemum as a 
hobby, and went to work raising new seedlings. 
and otherwise improving it. When the great 
Chrysanthemum show took place in New York 
last year, the florists who make a specialty of the 
Chrysanthemum exhibited their best specimens of 
old varieties. This quiet amateur also brought 
the results of his labors inthe past few years, and 
so far excelled the others that one of the florists. 
said, ‘‘ We were nowhere.’’ In thus making a 
specialty of a plant, aside from the great satisfac- 
tion that accompanies success, if one produces a 
really good novelty, whether it be flower, vegetable 
or fruit, he can usually sellit fora sum that will 
more than repay all the outlays incident to his ex- 
periments. To produce a valuable new variety is. 





Fig. 2.—sECTION OF THE WARD APPLE. 


an achievement well worth working for, and one’s: 
satisfaction is not at all diminished in receiving a 
handsome sum for the plant he has produced, 
although it was not the incentive to his labors, 
Most persons have hobbies, and garden hobbies 
are of the most interesting, as well as most use- 
ful, that one with a taste for gardening can ride. 
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Muslin Poultry-House for Stormy 
Weather. 


as REE: 

Every poultryman knows the aversion shown by 
the fowls to the poultry-house in the day-time. 
They prefer being outside in the storm to being 
confined in a closed, dark place, but they are very 
partial to a shed, or any kind of well-lighted shel- 
ter. A cheap arrangement can be made for them, 
which may be movable, by using shingling lath 
(one by three inches) and unbleached muslin. 





A MUSLIN POULTRY-HOUSE. 


To make a muslin house ten by ten feet, proceed 
as follows: 

A strip for the top, four for the bottom, and 
three for stripping one foot from the ground, 
making eight strips, ten feet long each, or eighty 
feet. One strip for the top of the entrance in 
front, eight feet long and twelve strips six feet long, 
for the ends and roof, the total being about 160 
feet of material, costing $1. A few boards on the 
front, with the same at the rear, completes al] but 
the musliv, of which about twelve yards will be 
sufficient. Run the muslin from the bottom of the 
strip over the top, and fasten to bottom strip on 
the other side. Have nothing but the boards on 
the ends, so as to strengthen the frame, and also 
that the fowls may pass out at either end. Sew 
the muslin together with a sewing machine, and 
use it either crosswise or up and down. Draw it 
tightly over the frame, and paint it with any kind 
of cheap paint ; or oi] may be used instead. The 
structure need not cost over $2.50, and it will afford 
excellent protection against the winds and rains, 
as there will be plenty of scratching-room for an 
average flock. The muslin admits sufficient light, 
and is much better than glass for retaining warmth. 





Mending a Split Post. 


Fence posts split from: a variety of causes, and 
when they aie in this condition they make a very 
insecure fence. The usual way is to merely nail 
an old horseshoe or two across the split part, just 
below the holes in the posts. This answers fairly 
well, but does not draw the cleft together, and 
horseshoes are not always on hand. A better 
method is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
A short, stout chain is put around the top of the 
post, just tight enough to admit of a stout lever. 
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MENDING A SPLIT POST. 

The parts of the post are then brought together by 
a heavy downward pressure of the lever and held 
there, while a strip of good tin, such as can be 
cut from the body cf old tin cans, is put around 
and securely nailed. If the post is a stout one 


no legs at all. 


possible. 





and the cleft large, it is well to take the entire 
body of a can and double it, to give it additional 
strength before nailing iton. The dotted lines 
show where the tin is nailed. 





How to Keep a Cistern Clean and Frost | 


Proof. 
= 

A poorly made cistern is a danger to health, be- 
cause of the impurities which can obtain aecess to 
the water, and unfit it for use. Every part around 
the surface of a cistern should be made close. The 
beams which support the floor should be bedded in 
the wall, or shoulder of the cistern, and covered 
with lime or cement mortar, Jeaving a smooth sur- 
face all around for the first floor. This should then 
be covered with a second floor, raised eight or ten 
inches on a frame of two by ten joists, made of 
cedar or chestnut. The earth should be packed 
closely against this frame and the top floor should 
extend a few inches beyond the frame all around. 
The cistern is then frost and vermin proof. An- 
otaer important point is to get rid of the sediment 
which gathers at the bottom of every cistern. This 
is done by carrying the overflow pipe to the bottom 
of the cistern on a line with the inlet pipe, and thus 
forming a current which disturbs the sediment and 
carries it into the overflow. This is shown in the 
illustration; also the arrangement of the draw- 
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FROST-PROOF CISTERN. 


pipe, which should have a fine, wire strainer on the 
end, and should rest upon a support near the bot- 
tom of a fine strainer, at least two feet high. We 
have found a piece of one-quarter inch mesh of 
galvanized wire gauze, bent into a pipe a foot in 
diameter, and covered with thick flannel cloth, 
doubled, to make an excellent filter for the water. 
A cistern thus arranged six years ago for use in a 
dairy barn, has never required cleaning, and the 
water has always been good. 
Hens in Snow Time. 
ihe. aati 

When the snow is knee-deep and everything 
sealed with ice, hens will require the best of care. 
A hen is as he!pless in the snow as though she had 
She must have some place, how- 
ever, where food, water and the dust-bath are ac- 
cessible, for she will not lay if compelled to crouch 
on the floor beneath the roosts. With snow on 
the ground the world is a wilderness to hens ; they 





have no inducement to lay, and will quickly defer 
egg production, until spriug invites them to begin. 
The food at such times should be given warm and 


on boards. A clean place should be made for 
them, and the house rendered as comfortable as 
The main factor in egg production in 


winter is warmth and dryness. It may involve 


labor to remove enough snow to afford them room, 
but it must be done, or there will be no eggs. The 
value of a good, warm shed will be more appreci- 


ated by the hens when snow ison the ground, 
for they prefer to be in the open air during the day- 
time, and their health is greatly improved thereby. 
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Making a Plank Water Trough, 


A good substantial water trough is an absolute 
necessity on every farm, aud we here give an illus. 
tration of one we made for use on our farm, The 
sides, bottom and erds are made of extra two-inch 
plank. The sides should be of one piece, and also 
the ends and bottom, if possible. If made of two 
pieces each, joint the edges and join them With 
dowel pins, using the best white lead between 
the joints before driving the pieces together snug. 




















A PLANK WATER TROUGH, 


ly. The end pieces should be let into the sides 
about half an inch, and both the sides and endg 
should be slightly sloping, as that form secures 
freedom from danger of bursting in winter. Ip 
putting together, always use white lead on the 
joints. Use nonails, but draw the parts together 
with stout iron rods, having large heads on one 
end and screw threads on the other. When this 
is done, make the bottom edge true, coat well with 
white lead and securely fasten on with large wood 
screws. Give the trough a couple of coats of good 
paint, and, when dry, your trough is ready for use, 
A convenient size is as follows, all inside measure- 
ments at the top: Six feet long, fourteen to sixteen 
inches wide and twelve inches deep. 





An Egg Tester. 


The accompanying illustration shows a very sim- 
ple and efficient egg tester, which farmers as well 
as country storekeepers can use to advantage in 
“looking”? or ‘‘candling* eggs. An ordinary 
soap box will answer the purpose, and it should 
have nearly one-third of the front cut out, while 
the lid can be fastened with strap hinges to make 
it more convenient. The entire inside of the box 
must be painted or stained a deep black, and when 
this is dry, set two short candles about two inches 
apart and about three inches back from the open- 
ing, fixing them firmly in place by dropping some 
melted tallow on the bottom of the box and set- 
ting the candle upright in it. Now close the lid, 
turn the open side away from the light, light both 
of the candles, and it is ready for business. To 
‘look ”? the eggs, place them between the thumb 
and finger, and turn them before the strong light. 
If they are perfectly clear, they are fresh ; if they 
have a spot on one side, they are termed ‘‘spot- 
ters,’”’ and are stale, while if they are very dark all 
through, they are spoiled. Almost any one can 
soon become so expert as to handle two eggs at a 
time, and nearly as fast as he can pick them up. 
With a device like this, a country storekeeper can 
“Jook”’ his eggs on the counter during day-time,and 
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EGG TESTER. 
keep a watch on his store, can wait on his custom- 
ers when they come in, and go to his work again. 
If both farmers and country storekeepers who 


| ship eggs to the cities would use one of these sim- 
| ple and easily constructed “testers,” they could 


guarantee the quality of their eggs, and there 
would then be no excuse for the commission men 
to deduct such a heavy “loss off” in their accounts 
of sales, as it is often necessary for them to do 
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Beef and Milk. 
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Fashions change among neat cattle raisers 48 
they do among other people. Breeds and families 
favorites to-day may be superseded to- 
morrow. Breeders of cattle not in fashion are 
more careful in their selection of breeding stock 
and in out-crosses selected, so that the highest 
qualities of their various strains of bluod may be 
developed. No breed hasan origin measured wore 
directly by results at the pail than the Shorthorns, 
The early cows were all milkers, and there are 
comparatively few heifers now, even of the dis- 


which are 
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cows have proved more profitable as milkers than 
cows of any other breed. What a thorough testing 
of the Friesians will demonstrate may be supposed 
to be still among those things which the future 
will settle. We are applying a new test. It is 
not now quantity of milk which is taken as the 
criterion of value, but the amount of the ‘‘ total 
solids ’’—that is, of that portion of the milk which 
is not water. In this respect Shorthorn milk sur- 
passes that of the Friesiaus, while in quantity 
simply the latter excel the former. The spirited 
engraving of a Shorthorn bull on this page repre- 
sents a mature animal/of the combined Duchess 
and Oxford families, than which there has never 





may, no one can doubt that water at fifty-five de- 
grees is cold enough for health. The water that 
an animal drinks has to be raised to the tem- 
perature of its body, say one hundred degrees. 
And, of course, it requires much more fuel in food 
to raise a pailful of water from thirty-five’ degrees 
to one hundred degrees than a pailful of fresh 
water from fifty-five degrees to cne hundred de- 
grees, If the heat required to warm the pailful of 
water twenty degrees was derived from hay, or 
straw, or grain, the loss would not in many cases 
be severely felt. But, as a matter of fact, this heat 
is obtained from the consumption of fat and flesh, 
or butter and cheese. This is expensive fuel. 
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tinctively beef families which, with proper train- 
ing, when carrying their first and second calves, 
and while milking, cannot be made fair, if not 
large, milkers. It has been more profitable to 
breed Shorthorns for beef, that the demand for 
bulls for beef-breeding herds should , be met. 
Hence, milk has been neglected and beef quali- 
ties made the most of. 

The Duchess family, which is the most famous 
of all the families of Shorthorns, was long noted 
for its milking qualities, which were maintained 
long after they had been in a great measure 
neglected in the effort to perfect beef points. The 
affiliated family of the Princesses was famous for 
its good miikers, and so of other strains, which 
were noted also for beef and grazing points, 
strength of blood and earliness of maturity. The 
combination of these traits is shown more remark- 


ably in grade Shorthorns than inthe purely bred. 


The Shorthorn steers on the plains and on the 
blue-grass pastures hold their own against all 
comers for profitable feeders, while in the great 
milk and butter regions of New England, New 
York, Ohio, and farther west, it has been the pop- 
ular verdict for fifty years that grade Shorthorn 








THE TYPICAL SHORTHORN. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


been any strain uniting more useful points orcloser | We are well aware that it is not always easy to 


bred with the view of securing great prepotency 
in breeding. 


Water for Stock in Winter. 


—<-— 





A large proportion of the food of our animals is 
used to keep up the temperature of the body to 
about one hundred degrees. Cold weather, damp 
barn-yards, cracks in the barn or sheds, want of 
bedding and exposure to storms, greatly increase 
the consumption of food to no good purpose. 
Much more regard is now paid to the comfort of 
our stock in these respects than formerly. We 
think, however, many fail to realize the loss of 
food sustained by compelling animals to drink ice- 
cold water. Water as it comes fresh from the well 
has a temperature of about fifty-five degrees. 
When allowed to stand until frozen over and the 
ice then broken, and pieces of ice suffered to re- 
main in the water, the temperature speedily falls 
to thirty-five degrees. Experiments are reported 





which seem to show that it pays to artificially warm 
the drinking water for milch cows, Be this as it 


furnish animals water free from ice. We till the 
trough with water, and the cows, and sheep, and 
horses do not drink as much as we expected, and 
the next morning there ‘is a thick layer of ice upon 
the water. In such a case, break the ice in as 
large pieces as possible and pull them out witha 
potato hook or rake. Do not leave them to melt 
in the water. Pump plenty of fresh water for the 
animals. 

With horses there is little trouble, because they 
are accustomed to drink at once if they need 
water. But cows and sheep may be very thirsty, 
and you may fill the trough with water and yet 
they will require considerable time before they 
willall drink. Sheep especially seem to be very fond 
of running water as it comes fresh from the spring 
or pump. In cases where a small trough conducts 
the water from the pump to the tubs or troughs, 
while you are pumping you will see the sheep 
drinking with avidity from the running water in 
the small trough, while they will scarcely touch 
that which -has been standing for some hours in 
the watering trough. There is a great difference 
in water, and sheep know it just as well as we do. 
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A Rail for Kicking Horses. with cellars, would do well to make such a cave in A Serviceable Wood-Holder. 


pa? are 

Some horses appear to be born with the kicking 
propensity largely developed ; others acquire the 
habit, and do not readily part with it. To prevent 
such horses from doing injury to other animals, or 
to persons passing behind them in the stable, some 
guard is required which will act as a protection 
without injuring the horse. The kicking rail here 
illustrated is one of the best. 1t is a pole of about 
four inches in diameter, and as long as the width 
of the stall. It is best to have it swung by two 
ropes, one at each end, rather than by asingle rope 
attached to the middle. The ropes by which the 
pole is swung should be passed through and not 


around it, so as to always present a smooth sur- | 
face, and be entirely free from knots; then the | 


horse can- hammer away at it to his heart’s con- 
tent without injuring anything or any one. 


$a 


Protection Against Cyclones. 
ins, 
“Cyclones are becoming alarmingly frequent. 
They are no longer confined to Kansas and vicin- 
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RAIL FOR KICKING HORSES. 


ity ; they have occurred in the South, and even in 
New England, and one can no longer confidently 
predict that they will not visit any section. The 
matter of protection against these terrific wind- 
storms is therefore of serious moment. They can- 
not be stayed. Cyclones will be unwelcome visitors 
in spite of all that man can do. Nor can any build- 
ing be constructed, unless at heavy expense, that 
will withstand the fury of the cyclone. Clearly, 
crops cannot be protected from the cyclone, nor 
ean farm buildings. Wecan at the most protect 
ourselyes—save our lives. 
so unexpectedly that they find people altogether 
unprepared, yet it would always he possible to 


| 








While cyclones come | 


a not conspicuous spot near the house. Cyclones 


| come from a southwesterly direction ; hence, the 





EASILY MADE WOOD-HOLDER, 


front of the cave, containing the door, should be 
towards the northeast. If there is a bank near the 
house, a safe retreat could be easily excavated out 
on its east or north side. 

Wind-storms of less fury are much more com- 
mon than the resistless cyclones, and against them 
buildings, gardens, small fruits and even orchards 
may be protected. The fact that houses in exposed 
locations are often wrecked, while those sur- 
rounded by trees are not much damaged, would 
suggest the most feasible 
method of protection. 
Trees with low, thick 
tops would give the most 
protection, while sustain- 
ing the least injury them- 
selves. The larger grow- 
ing crnamental trees, with 
cone shaped tops resting 
almost on the ground, 
would be the best adapted 
to the purpose, and at 
the same time would im- 
prove the appearance of 
the premises. They should 
be planted in sufficient 
numbers to make a dense 
grove to the south and 
west of the house and 
outbuildings, as near as 
possible, without inter- 
fering with that circula- 
tion of the air about the 
house which is essential 
to the health of the oc- 
cupants. Strong ‘‘breaks ”’ 
of these trees along the 
west and south sides of 
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gardens, berry patches 
and orchards would often 
avert serious damage. 


Norway spruce is one of 
the best trees for shelters 
of this kind. It is cheap, 
very hardy, transplants readily, and grows much 
more rapidly than do most other evergreens. 
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Guernsey Grades. 
-__ 

Guernseys are yearly becoming more popular 
among butter dairymen and farmers, and their 
merits make them worthy of attention. The grade 
Guernsey cows have produced records which are 
hard to excel, showing that this breed of cattle can 
trausmit their sterling qualities to their offspring, 
whether through full bloods or through the so- 


| called native or common cows of the country. One 


reach some safe retreat, for preceding them there | 


are always sufficient warnings. It is true that there 
would be ‘‘ false alarms,” but it would be better 
to go to a safe retreat ten times when there was no 
danger, than to fail to do so once when there was 
acyclone. The cellar is usually the safest, place, 
as the chances are that the house will be lifted up 
and carried away bodily, if of wood. But if the 
house is of brick or stone, the cellar is the worst 
place of all. A cave in the yard, made like the 
caves one often sees about farm-houses where there 
is no cellar, but made stronger and lower, would 
be a safe retreat ; and those‘living in stone or brick 
houses, or in frame houses without cellars, or even 





of the best grade crows we ever had was the daugh- | 
ter of a son of the imported Guernsey bull, Sir | 


Champion, and of a good native cow. Soon after 
her second calf, in June, on grass alone, she made 
a weekly record of sixteen and three-quarter pounds 
of butter, which was excellent in flavor and rich in 
color. This was without any forcing whatever in 
the way of feeding, showing that, had she been 
pushed with suitable food in addition to the grass 
supply, we might have considerably increased the 
record. We had other fine heifers from this Guern- 
sey bull, but did not have their capacity tested, 
being fully satisfied with the total performances 
of the herd under ordinary good management. 
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A good holder for chopping wood on, as well as 
for holding pieces in an upright position when 
splitting them, can be made of a crotch of a treg 
It may be large enough to serve as a block to chop 
fire wood on. The crotch is a good place to nell 
the irregular-shaped pieces in position while split. 
ting them. If this holder be made of oak, hickory. 
maple, or some other hard wood—the tougher and 
harder the better—it will last for a long time, It 
can be either sawed or chopped off to & Convenient 
length. 


A Hoof Cleaner, Ete, 





This handy Jittle affair is made of 3/,-inch square 
iron, about six inches long. Theedges are ham- 
mered or filed down so they will not cut the hang 
when using it. The lower end is hammered down 
and turned, making a sharp, flat hook, the point 








HOOF CLEANER. 


of the hook being rounded. This hook can be 
sharpened on an ordinary grindstone. It can be 
carried in the pocket, and is always handy in clean- 
ing out the feet of horses, and especially in hunt- 
ing for the worms every fall and spring in the 
peach trees at the roots, for which latter purpose 
we find it to be the very best thing we have tried, 
—— 
A Calf-Feeder. 
ee 
Some farmers do not care to take the trouble to 
teach calves to drink, while others think calves do 


\9 


Fig. 1.—CALF-FEEDER. 





better when they take their food by sucking than 
they do by gulping it down so quickly as they do 
when they drink it from an open vessel. Un- 
doubtedly calves which take nourishment directly 
from the cow do better than those which take it 
from the pail, unless care is taken to feed them 
slowly. An artificial udder is not difficult to make, 
and one is here shown in the engraving, figure 1, 
made of strong water-proof duck in the shape of a 
cow’s udder, and furnished with teats filled with a 
piece of sponge. The mouth of the bag may be 











Fig. 2.—CLAMPS FOR CALF-FEEDER. 


closed by means of clamps, as shown in figure 2, 
and the bag hung up in the calf pen. The calf will 
get its milk slowly and along with plenty of 
saliva, which is an indispensable uid to digestion. 
It isthe want of an adequate quantity of saliva 
with the milk which causes so much. indigestion 
in calves that are allowed to drink milk from a pail. 
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Southern Farm-House and Barn. 


os 

w. P. Gilbert, Bexar County, Tex., sends us 
sketches of his house and barn, both of which we 
illustrate. He says the residence and stable are 
as are best suited for his climate, and he is 


such 

just putting the finishing touches to them now. 
Figures land2 show perspective view and ground 

plan of the residence. It will cost, when finished, 

not more than $700. It is 

puilt out of one-inch pine 

Jumber, twelve inches w ide. 

Itis weatherboarded outside 


and canvassed and papered 
inside. The doorsare three 
py seven feet, windows two 
feet eight inches by six feet, 
with blinds outside. This 
house was built with a view 
to comfort for summer and 
winter; the gallery in the 
rear keeps out the effects 
of the hot sun until after 
five o’clock, when it is pleas- 
ant. There are no closets 
but what are movable, on 
account of mice and other 
reasons. Mr. Gilbert writes 
us: ‘‘One in our climate will readily see the com- 
fort to be had from a house of this plan. The cellar 
is away from the house, as I prefer no obstruction 
to the freer circulation of the air under the house, 
which is two and a half feet from the ground. 
The arrangement and also the dimensions of 
the different rooms are given on the ground plan.” 

Figure 3 shows plan of stable for feeding stock 
during the winter months. O is the oat-bin, ¢ is 
the corn bin, wm is windmill for pumping water 
from the well, w; his the harness-room in the barn 
proper, which is two stories high, and w is the 
workshop; pu, underground pipe from tank to 
water trough, wt; pis a passage which runs full 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE. 


length of stable to feed the stock. The front of 
the stable is open entirely for seven feet from 
the ground, allowing of complete ventilation. 
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Deepening the Well by Boring. 
ee eee 
Often when a well has been dug to a reasonable 
depth, no water or only a stnall supply has been 
reached. In such cases the well is best deepened 
by boring, which costs less than digging deeper. 
Boring apparatus that will penetrate stone is now 
made. Often, too, a well which gives an insuff- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF BARN. 


cient supply of water may be deepened by boring 


until a full supply is reached, and this does not in- 
volve the removal of the wall or in anywise en- 
danger it. If the augur hole passes through 
stiff, firm earth, no curbing will be needed. In 


sand, however, it is, as a rule, necessary. We have 








known small-sized sewer tile to be used for a per- 
mapent curb, and with highly satisfactory results. 
The size used was the largest that would pass 
through the temporary curbing, and the temporary 
curbing was removed as each section was put in, or 
allowed to remain, as was preferred. Of course, 
the hole must be deepened until the water rises 
into the well in a considerable volume. For this 
reason arrangements for operating the augur from 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SOUTHERN FARM-HOUSE. 


the top of the well or from a platform some feet 
from the bottom should be made, but until the 
water interferes, the workman would best stand on 
the bottom of the well. It is to be hoped that the 
augur will penetrate a subterranean stream of such 
volume that no further work will be necessary. 
The smaller the augur, the less labor; but we 
would not recommend the use of an augur of less 
diameter than €ight inches. A small hole is apt to 
become ciosed. If a strong screen is fixed over the 
hole, it is better; but we know of holes made 
twelve years ago and not screened that have not 
yet closed. The wells were kept well protected 
from earth and animals from above, as, indeed, all 
wells should be. Where there are no rocks to in- 
terfere, the boring may be done with an ordinary 
post-hole augur. Any blacksmith can make the 
necessary length of handle with an easy splicing 
arrangement, If the hole is dry, the work will be 
made easier by pouring a little water into it as soon 
as the augur is withdrawn. While the augur is be- 
ing cleaned and replaced, and while it is being 
operated, the water will loosen the earth. The 
augur is conveniently lifted by each workman 
being provided with a monkey wrench set a little 
larger than the iron rod used as a handle, When 
the wrench is adjusted and an upward force ap- 
plied to it, it locks on the rod and is held securely 
in place. One workman can hold the augur while 
the other adjusts his wrench lower down, prepara- 
tory to another pull. Or the augur may be speedily 
raised by attaching a rope to it at the bottom of 
the well and passing the rope over a windlass at 
the top of the well, or over a pulley, a horse be- 
ing attached to the other end of the rope. 





Bag Holder. 
epee 

C. E. Scroggs, Columbiana Co., Ohio, sends usa 
sketch and the following description of a novel 
bag holder. This bag holder will suit many 
farmers who sack their grain in the granary, the 
side of the granary being used as a passage-way. 
It isswung by staples to the posts, and can be 
changed readily from one post to another by hay- 
ing staples arranged in each post. Three-quarter 
inch round iron is used, all in one piece, the rod 
being twisted or welded to make the circular shape 
opening for the hopper. The hopper is made of 
common sheet iron, funnel-shaped and turned 
down on the upper edge to add to the strength and 
to reduce the sharpness of the edge. Four small 
hooks can be riveted to the hopper, to attach the 
sack to when filling it. When not in use, the 
holder can be swung back out of the way. If de- 
sired, the hopper can be permanently attached to 
the iron rim or holder by a couple of small rivets 
passing through both. This will prevent the Fop- 
per from being displaced by the weight of the bag. 
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Floors of Earth. 
<> 


For.swine, an earthern, or, as often called, a dirt 
floor in the shelter is best, if it is the right kind of 
a floor, of clay, stamped solid when somewhat 
damp, and allowed to dry well before the swine 
are turned in upon it. The clay ought to be a yel- 
low one; if it has a reddish tinge, caused by oxide 
of iron, it is all the better. We prefer the plank 
floor to any other kind of a 
dirt floor. If three or more 
hogs are allowed in the 
shelter and it has a proper 
roof, the animals will need 
no litter—are better with- 
out it. The floor will re- 
main dry, and be more 
healthful than a plank floor, 
which is often damp, as is 
the earth under it. Litter, 
especially if damp, is very 
unhealthful. If the hog’s 
feeding floor is some dis- 
tance from their shelter, 
they will keep the latter 
clean, as they will deposit 
all their excrement between 
the feeding floor and the 
shelter. Let those who doubt the excellence of clay 
floors, try them, and they will be convinced. We 
think a clay floor a very good one for cattle and 
horses, when properly made. It must slant back 
somewhat from the manger to carry the urine into 
the drain. Clay stamped solid and allowed to dry 
thoroughly is impervious to urine, and will absorb 
less of it than will plank. If the bedding is re- 
moved each morning, the clay floor will require 
very little repairing. It has heen our experience, 
that avimals standing on dirt fidors are less troubled 
with foot diseases. If horses stand unprotected 
in the stables in fly-time, with the doors open, 





they will stamp out a depression which, if not 
filled, may lead to the lameness of the animal, 
This is the only thing to be guarded against in 
the use of such floors for swine or other animals, 


soo 


Protector for a Pump. 
—~._—_ 

One of the simplest methods of preventing a 
pump from freezing is shown in the illustration. 
The pump is boxed from the platform to six inches 
or more above the spout, the box being made 
large enough to admit of a packing of sawdust or 
spent tan bark between it and the pump-stock ; or 








BAG HOLDER. 


the pump-stock can be well wrapped with heavy- 


hardware paper and then boxed tightly, which will 
effectually keep out almost any ordinary degree of 
cold. It is well to have the platform double 
boarded, running each layer of boards in opposite 
directions, and mounding up well around the plat- 
form with earth to still further protect against cold. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small clul) may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Sulscriptious can begin at any 
time, xs every number of the pauper is complete in itself. 

Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), uniformly bound, in cluth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. ¢., from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





Mutton for England.—tThe steamship 
Selembria. arrived at London not long ago, with thirty 
thousand frozen carcasses of mutton, from the Falkland 
Islands. The steamer has four engines for freezing the 
meat, and keeping it in the frozen state. This is said 
to be the largest supply of meat ever brought to England 
in) one cargo. 





The Audubon Society has for its ob- 
ject the prevention of the destruction of birds for orna- 
ments to women’s bonnets, and other wanton killing. 
In its second half-year, it reports a membership of over 
twelve thousand, and wants a local secretary in every 
town in the country. Membership costs nothing. The 
headquarters of the society are at 39 Park Row, New 
York City. 
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**A Kick for a Kick.’’—M. Hermann, 
Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes us: “One of your readers 
wishes to know how to break a cowof kicking. The 
way I do it, is to kick her shins every time she kicks. 
Speak very kind and gently to her, but every time she 
lifts her foot give ita kick, and not knowing where it 
comes from, she thinks she has hurt herself, and soon 
quits the fan.” 

Apple Tree in Bloom.—W. L. Payson, 
Chester Co., Pa., wrote us atthe end of Sept.: “Thave an 
apple tree that is, at the present time, and has been for 
some wecks, in full bloom. Why is it?” The apple, 
like most other fruit trees, prepares its fruit-buds in the 
summer. These should remain dormant until the follow- 
ing spring. The very warm and dry autumn has stimn- 
Jated the buds into a premature bloom. It is not a very 
rare occurrence, and takes place more frequently with 
tae pear than with theapple. Of course, if the bloom- 
ing is general, the tree will bear no fruit next year. 


Wood Ashes.—S. Y. Ramage, Venango Co., 
Pa., says: ‘I have quite a large quantity of ashes from 
burning white oak shavings. Are they good to use for 
fertilizer, the same as Canada ashes, and do the different 
woods make much difference in the fertilizing property 
of the ashes?” Ashes are a valuable fertilizer, and the 
ash of hard woods is more valuable than that from the 
softer woods, like pine, hemlock, etc. Ashes are espc- 
cially beneficial to fruit trees and vines, and in fact there 
is no crop which does not quickly respond to the judicious 
application of ashes to the land in which it is grown. 


Old Boots and Shocs.—Old boots and 
shoes seem to be the most useless things until one wants 
a piece of leather to patch up something with, or needs 
some washers for carriage or wagon, and then these old 
boots and shoes can’t be found, or if found have been so 
hardened and crisped with exposure to the weather as to 
be entirely useless. A good plan is to have a box in 
some out-of-the-way place in the barn or granary, in 
which all the old boots and shoes which are no longer 
useful as foot coverings should be kept. When a piece 
of old leather is wanted you know just where to find it. 





Dry Rot in Timber.—In Alsace and 
some other parts of Europe, it is customary to specify 
that only “raft timber” shall be used in constructing 
buildings, such timber being free from the attacks of 
dry rot. The raft timber, by the long immersion in 








water to which it is subjected in floating down the riv- 
ers, has the substances which afford food to the dry rot 
fungus dissolved out. A French experimenter has found 
that sawdust, buried in damp soil, rots away in a few 
years, while sawdust previousty soaked in water will re- 
main, if similarly buried, wholly unchanged. 





What is Buhach 2?—D. Hatfield, Bergen 
Co., N.J.  ** Buhach” is not, and does not claim to be, 
anything else than Pyrethrum powder, the same as that 
imported as * Insect Powder,” and ** Persian Insect Pow- 
der.” Some parties, finding that their locality in Cali- 
fornia was very favorabie for the growth of Pyrethrum, 
have undertaken its culture on a large scale, and have 
adopted ** Buhach” as a trade-mark, to distinguish their 
product. They make no other claim for it than that it is 
an excellent form of Pyrethrum. 

Holstein-Friesian Prize Essay.— 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America offer a 
prize of one hundred ‘ollars for the best essay on the 
* Breeding of Holstein-Friesian Cattle, the sciection of 
Sires, aud their care during the season of service to the 
end that they transmit to their offspring health, strength 
and superior milking and other desirable qualities. Also 
suggestionson the care and feeding of Calves.”? *Condi- 
tions; A copy of each essay to be forwarded to the Pres- 
ident, F. C. Stevens, Attica, New York, and one to 
Thomas B, Wales, Jr., Iowa City, Iowa, the Secretary, 
on or before February 1st, 1887, each essay to contain from 
3,000 to 5,000 words, and to be printed or very plainly 
written. The successful essay to become the absolute 
property of the Association upon the payment to the 
author of one hundred dollars. 





Cigarettes.—Twenty years ago the cigarette 
was almost unknown as an article of American manu 
facture. In 1875, the consumption of civarettes aver- 
aged about one to each inhabitant of the United States. 
Now, only ten years later, the production of cigarettes 
reaches the enormous aggregate of twenty-two to cach 
person in a population of 60,000,000. The consumption 
of cigars is fifty-nine per capita, and that of smoking 
and chewing tobacco is tbree pounds per head. The 
moralist and the physician may have their ‘‘ views’’ as 
to the effect of all this ‘‘smoke’’ upon a great and 
growing people, and the agriculturist may have his, but 
the fact remains. Would it not bea good plan for our 
readers to try an experiment in economy in these ]1xu- 
ries, and see what it would amount to in bo ks, and 


travel and other ‘‘improvements ?” 





Swine in an Orchard.—H. Palmer, 





Lenawee Co., Mich., turned pigs into an orchard iu 
which the trees were sod-bound, and derived great benefit 
from it. He says that ** those whoclaim to know,” tell 
himif he continues the practice the pigs will kill his 
orchard. Successful orchardists regard it as good prac- 
tice to pasture pigs in the orchard, but the swine should 
have something to feed upon, and must not be expected 
to browse upon the trees. The soil of the orchard should 
be seeded with clover, and the pigs be kept off until this 
is well established. If young pigs are turned on, they 
will, with the cloverand windfalls, make a rapid growth, 
and be ready to * finish off with corn in the fall, mak- 
ing the finest kind of pork at the cheapest possible rate. 
At the same time the number of insects they will destroy, 
and the enriching the soil, will be of great benefit to the 
trees. Ifthe bark of the young trees is the only food of- 
fered the pigs, they will, of course, injure the orchard. 

fastening up Wild Cattle. — John 
Barton, Davis Co., Utah, wishes to know the best meth- 
ods of fastening up wild cattle in barns to feed them for 
beef. It would likely result in the death or serious injury 
of wild cattle to bring them in from the pastures and at 
once fasten them up with chains or stanchions. And if 
they could be restrained that way without injury, they 
would fret and worry 80 as to prevent them from fatten- 
ing. The better plan would be to gradually accustom 
them to restraint by first putting them into a yard or 
other enclosure and feeding them there awhile; then 
bring them into the barn or stable, with plenty of feed, 
all the time accustoming them to the presence of their 
feeder and to being handled, after which stanchions 
might be tried. There are many stock cattle fattened in 
the Eastern and Middle States which are never fastened 
in stalls, but are fed in the barnyard and in sheds, and 
the fattening successfully carried on there. 


s 





Mildew on Saddles. — Softening 
Leather.—Wm. H. Raymond, Amelia Co., Va., asks 
us “ how to remove the spots left by mildew on saddles 
and other light-colored leather articles?” Mildewisa 
microscopic vegetable growth, which lives upon cloth, 
leather and other organic substances, and when it dies 
leaves a stain, which, upon cloth, is usually black, but 
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a 
as our correspondent says it is white upon the gaq 
leather, we infer that the mildew plant js not yet q ne 
We should try the method used for mildew on cloth Py 
solve half an ounce of chloride of lime in a pint of a 
water; allow it tocooland settle; pour off the ens 
liquid, and keep in aw ll-stopped bottle for use, Ten 
on a piece of the Jeather, and if it does not dleeadatar 
apply it to the mildew spots, and after these are bi 
moved wash off. Harness that has become stiff nes 
having been very wet may have its plianey restored 4 
applying castor oil, and rubbing it in. It 4s we} ‘ 
slightly moisten the stiff leather before applying 
and to warm the oil sufficiently to make it fluid, 
black may be added to the oil if the color is fadeq 


the oil, 
Lamp. 





Double Hollyhocks Come Single 
—H. W. Jordan, Chittenden Co., Vt., writes us that the 
seeds he procured from doubie fuwers produced plants 
with single flowers, ‘‘ and that the few double hollyhockg 
I have are fastrunning into single ones.” That sveds 
from double flowers should produce plants with single 
flowers is not surprising, as that is a common oc- 
currence, but that a plant with double flowers should 
revert to single ones is not so frequent. We raige many 
fine hollyhocks every year and never had a case of Te- 
version, and do not find any mention of such in the 
leading works on floriculture. As double flowers are in 
an unnatural state, and any letting up in their high 
nourishment would tend to cause a return to their 
natural condition, we suggest to our correspondent to 
try a very rich soil, and to take up the roots and keep 
them for the winter in boxes of carth in the cellar, Ag 
Mr. Jordan siys: “Some other kinds of flowers are 
servins me in the same way,”’ it would appear that the 
cause is to be sought in his soil, and manure is needed, 





From North Carolina.—Our esteemed 
correspondent of former years, and eminent horticul- 
turist, Dr. C. J. Kenworthey, writes us fiom the Blue Mts, 
of N. C. Having taken a fever in Florida, where he 
had resided summer and winter for several years, he 
went to Watanga Co., N. C., to recruit, and writes ng 
from there, The Doctor has been a great traveler, and 
often turns up in some unexpected place, all the way 
from Australia to New Jersey. Knowing him to be en- 
tirely disinterested, we quote what he says of his present 
place of sojourn, He “T send for exhibition at 
your office asample of timothy grass. It was sown on 
new land, granitic soil, in July, 1885, at an elevation of 
4,000 feet. Highest range of thermometer during July 
and August, eighty-two degrees; lowest, fifty-three de- 
grees. This climate, during the summer months, cannot 
be excelled, aud as astock and wool-growing section, is 
all that can be desired. Land is cheap and the people 
hospitable ; the wages for farm hands $10 per month. 
Persous intending to migrate from the North, should 
visit this locality. Back of the house, where I write, is 
a grass-field that has been mowed for sixty-five years 
without the application of manure, and this year the 
yicld was two tons to the acre.” This is the report of 
one who has no motive to be extravagant in his state- 
The stool of timothy sent measures five feet 


SAYS ¢ 


ments, 
six inches in height. 





Swine Raising in Kansas.—M. M. 
Eshelman, Republre Co., Kas., writes us: There is 
probably no better pasturage for swine than a clover field, 
When such an one is not available, oats and rye may be 
made to serve as an excellent substitute, I have six 
acres fenced with lumber and wire; three of these are 
sown toryein the fall, and the other half to oats in the 
spring. As soon as the oats are about six inches high, 
Iturn in the hogs. The rye by that time is beyond their 
desires, and comes to maturity about the time the oats 
are gone, when it again engages their attention, The 
ground may now be plowed and sown to rye for fall 


oat g 
pasturage. Of course, some of the oats will come to ma- 
turity. This also seeds the ground, and I have not only 


rye, buta fine mixture of voluntecr oats for my hogs in 
the full, By this means I have raised 100 hogs without 
a large amount ofcorn, and I have never had any disease 
among my swine, In the spring I sow to oats the three 
acres that were in rye last year. By dividing the field 
with a fence, perhaps it could be managed still better, 
but in a country where fencing material is high, farmers 
must adopt methods within their reach, By means of 
this pasturage, the sudden transition from dry food to 
green isavoided, From rye and green oats the hogs pass 
to green corn, and as the corn ripens their system grad- 
ually adapts itself to the change for winter, when mueh 
of the feed is dry. A weekly allowance of oats during 
winter will be welcomed by the swive herd, and if 
the water given them be fresh and pure, thrift and 
profit must be his who thus cares for his animals. 
Sour bran, ashes, lime, salt and charcoal, ehould be 
kept where the hogs can get them at will, Care for 
your hogs, and they will take care of your purse. 
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ashes.—E. 8. Miller, Suf- 


Keeping Sau 


Co., N. Y. having, last year, a large crop of many of 
a ding varieties of squashes, placed them upon & 
a rb thie center staging of his greenhouse. The less 
mature squashes soon decayed, but — thoroughly 
ripe kept until Jate in spring. The Pe oe nee 
kept until July, as did the * Valpariso.”” The ee 
kept until August, or nearly until they came this year. 





Gas-House Lime.—Daniel Moriarty, New 
Haven Co., Conn., writes: “ Please tell me how to use 
gas-house lime as a fertilizer, as I have a quantity of it, 
but do not know how to use it.” When fresh, gas lime 
is injurious to vegetation of all kinds, but after being ex- 
posed thoroughly to the air fora year, can be applied to 
the soil with fairly good results, at the rate of forty to 
fifty bushels per acre on heavy soil. It shows better 
results when applied in the fall, on land prepared for fall 
erain and grass. Like other lime, it should be applied 
after and not before plowing. ; 


American Apples in Engla nd.— 
Messrs. J. C. Houghton & Co., of Liverpool, inform us 
that the total export of apples from this country for one 
week in October last, to Liverpool, London and Glagow, 
was 22,069 barrels. This is 21,241 barrels for the week, 
and 70,703 barrels for the season thus far. The lead- 
ing varieties sold at Liverpool: 





GBEDIITS. . ..-..00000c0sceccccees $3.50 to $3.75 
Hubbardstons Daal tatasiew as - «-0$3.18 to $3.88 
PUMMAWITID « 5os 5 6ea.ceise Seve cesses $3.25 to $4.56 
BACB. oon sco ssccves codes $5.12 to $5.25 
Golden Bussets.......... o - 003.25 to $3.75 


The variety called ‘‘ Kings *’ is the King of “Tompkins 
County. Its much higher price shows that large and 
showy fruit are appreciated. 


Preparing Land for Gardening. 
Wm. Timpson, Leavenworth Co., Kan., says: 
* Please give us a few hints on preparing loams and re- 
ducing newly graded ground to a proper condition for 
gardening.” The main thing is to get the soil well 
worked and the weeds kept down for a season or two; 
and to accomplish this, plant some cultivated crop, like 
corn, and thoroughly cultivate it the first season, keep- 
ing down all weeds and grass, After that, as late in the 
fal! as possible, plow up the piece and leave it in that 
condition, without harrowing, until spring, to fine the 
piece and to kill the cut worms, if there be any. In the 
spring the piece can be thoroughly cultivated or plowed 
with a one-horse plow, and then harrowed down fine, 
when it can be used for vegetable gardening. 





Agricultural Experiment § Sta- 
tions.—A journal which claims to be * The Leading 
Agricultural Journal of America,” sends a proof of its 
article on the “Hatch Experiment Station Bill now 
before Congress,” which it wishes us to publish, It 
says if we will print entire its article, it will send us its 
paper one year, which we submit is very small pay for 
the job, The article is such an out-and-out advocacy of 
avery faulty bill, that it leads to the suspicion that it 
may not be wholly disinterested. This question of Ex- 
periment Stations is not to be hastily decided. In the 
first place, if a station is to be planted in each State and 
Territory, where are the experimenters to bé found? It 
may be answered that the agricultural colleges will fur- 
nish them, How many of the agricultural colleges edu- 
cate in this direction? No fault of the Professors, but 
of the ** Trustees,”” who have no definite plan of manage- 
ment. We are told that the agricultural colleges find 
their students not well prepared to enter, and that the 
public schools should teach the rudiments that the col- 
leges are called to teach. This is mentioned, not ina 
captious spirit, but to show how broad and far-reaching 
the subject is, and that it is one not to be disposed of in 
the flippant style of the article that we are asked to 
publish and thus endorse, 

High-Priced Horses.—Great auction 
sales are becoming so frequent that their results are of 
growing importance to the agricultural world of our land. 
Since the sale of the New York Mills herd, there has not 
been so large and important a sale of any description of 
live stock, until the great sale held at Rancocas, N. J., 
February last, when the race-horses in training, and 
running in the Rancocas colors, brought at auction 
prices that astonished the people. The bay filly Dew 
Drop, three years old, so!d for $29,000, and the black 
horse Pontiac brought $17,5 0. This wasa sensational 
event, to be followed by the disposal at auction of all of 
the stallions and broodmares of the same stud, On the 
15th of last October the sale took place. Five stallions 
and seventy-eight mares were sold for a grand aggregate 
of $142,895. Average of stallions, $6,390; average of 
mares, $1,422.37. The highest prices sealized were: 
Iroquois (1878), by imp. Leamington, dam Mavzie B. B., 
by imp. Australian; Gen. W. H. Jackson, Be'le Meade, 








Tenn., $20,000. Imp. Pizarro (1880), by Adveuturer, 
dam Milliner, by Rataplan; Milton Young, Lexington, 
Ky. The broodmare Aranza (1878), sold for $4,700, and 
Explosion (1873), the dam of Dew Drop, was sold for 
$4,010. The sale scattered one of the most successful 
stables in the States, 

Pumpkin Seeds Germinating. — 
Mr. E. 8S. Miller, of Long Island, writes us that last 
winter he cut open a fine pumpkin, and found that 
the seeds had germinated within the cavity. The 
wonder is not so much that this should occur, as that it 
should not doso more frequently. The seeds with the 
pumpkin have darkness and sufficient moisture ; if placed 
in the proper temperature, we should expect them to 
germinate. Pumpkins are fed off early, and are rarely 
kept in a warm place. We have seen several instances 
of the germination of its seeds within the lemon; the 
young plant had pushed its way out of the seed coat, and 
the seed-leaves were pale-green. This affords no excep- 
tion to the statement that leaf-green(chlorophyli) cannot be 
produced in the dark, as the rind of the lemon will admit 
of the passage of some light, as the well-known experi- 
ment of passing a strong electric spark through a lemon 
shows. There is sufficient light in the interior of the 
lemon to allow of the formation of safficient chlorophyll, 
to impart the very pale-green color of the young plant, 

Peppermint—Its Culture.—‘J. Y.,” 
Springfield, Ont., asks us if peppermint is difficult to cul- 
tivate, and if the equipment for making the oil is expen- 
sive, and several other questions as to its profit and 
its probable success in his locality. There is no special 
crop about which it is more difficult to answer such 
questions as peppermint. For example, the growers in 
New York State found its culture profitable at the high 
price they received for their oil, Some parties in Michi- 
gan took up the culture, and glutted the market with the 
oil, which has but a limited consumption, and its price 
went down toa point where its production ceased to be 
profitable. Some speculators bought up the whole crop. 
The peppermint fields of Michigan they plowed up, and 
by restrictins the production, the prices again went up. 
We have no statistics giving the higkest returns per 
acre for peppermint, but at one time they were estimated 
as low as thirty dollars peracre. A crop of limited de- 
mand, one which requires to be manufactured by a pro- 
cess demanding some knowledge, should be approached 
by the novice with caution. The cultivator and manu- 
facturer are not often combined in one man, 








The New York Chrysanthemum 
Show.—The popularity of the Chrysanthemum grows 
apace. While a few years ago Chrysanthemums were rare- 
ly seen in plant collections, now special exhibitions are 
held, requiring more extensive accommodations each suc- 
cessive year. This year the ** Chrysanthemum ” Show of 
the New York Horticultural Society was held in Cosmo- 
politan Hall, Broadway and 41st Street, from Nov. 2d to 
6th, during which time it was one of the fashionable 
events of the city. The center of the floor was trans- 
formed into three irregular beds of Chrysanthemum 
bushes, covered with flowers of every imaginable shade, 
and interspersed here and there with specimen palms. 
Along the sides of the hall, thousands of plants were ar- 
ranged on sloping stages, so as to form a massive bank 
of blooms, closed in by a tastefully arranged background 
of red oak and evergreens. Toward the end of the hall 
was arranged a tall pyramid of Palms, Dracsenas, Cro- 
tons, Colocasias, Marantas, Phormiums, and other foli- 
age plants, giving an agreeable repose to the eye from the 
glare of colors, Most of the plants were trained in bush 
form, some specimens measuring fifteen feet in circum- 
ference. Among the standards were several remarkably 
fine specimens, having several varieties grafted upon one 
stem; some plants trained in fan shape presented an 
odd appearance. One of the most interesting exhibits 
wasa collection of disbudded plants. Each plant had 
buta single stem, with one terminal flower, no other 
buds having been allowed to develop. These flowers 
were naturally of immense size, many of them being six 
and seven inches indiameter. This is the method by 
which **exhibition flowers” are generally raised, but 
the amateur who buys the respective varieties with the 
expectation that all the flowers would be of the same 
size under ordinary treatment, will be sadly disappuinted. 
The prevailing colors of the potted varieties were of the 
lighter shades, while, in former years, darker colors pre- 
dominated, in compliance with the change in popular 
taste. A miniature Japanese garden, with bamboo cot- 
tages, in which genuine Japanese artists were at work 
painting Chrysanthemums, formed a prominent center of 
attraction, Seen from the balcony, illuminated by elec- 
tric light, the hall presented a most brilliant scene, Mr. 
John Thorpe, the Secretary of the Society, is entitled to 
no little credit for the marked success of the exhibition 
ths year, Another general exhibition is contemplated. 





Animal Ailments, 
—<—> 
Foul Sheath. 


Foul sheath is a disgrace to any stable, and any horse- 
owner who permits his horse to suffer in this way is not 
fitto own one, It is neglect, pure and simple, which 
causes the trouble, the dust and exudations accumulat- 
ing and forming acrust, which, keeping up a constant 
irritation, produces an enlargement of the sheath and 
consequent inflammation, which steadily increases, until 
it isonly with the utmost difficulty the animal can void 
his urine. The first step-in remedying the trouble, is to 
apply something to soften the accumulations, as well as 
to soothe the irritated parts, and fresh lard, free from salt, 
should be used. Put a piece of it on the ends of your 
fingers, and gently push it up into the sheath as far as 
you can without causing too much distress to the ani- 
mal, and the animal heat will] gradually melt the iard. 
Repeat the application next day, and the day following 
you can remove much of the foreign matter by using 
warm water, Castile soap and a soft sponge, By handling 
the horse gently, he will soon permit you to keep this 
part of his body as cleanly as it should be kept. Good 
horsemen usually attend to this matter at least oncea 
week, and horses which have urinary troubles should 
never be neglected by the stablemen or owners. 


Scours in Calves, 


Scours are liable to occur in calves which are weaned 
and brought up on the pail. Some are more liable to be 
attacked than are others, while the trouble generally 
takes places when the breeder finds it necessary to in- 
crease the strength of the food, on account of the in- 
creased size and strength of the calf, by adding scalded 
bran, corn meal, etc. If this change is made very grad- 
ually, no bad effects are likely to ensue, for the system 
can accustom itself to the change. Sudden changes, as 
well as overloading the stomach,.are what cause derange- 
ments of the digestive organs, which are evinced by 
scores, This trouble must be checked at once; a very 
simple method, and a very sure one if taken in the firat 
stages, being to thoroughly parch or brown some corn 
meal, making it almost black, and then scald the milk, 
mixing both together and feeding as soon as it is cool 
enough. One or two doses generally effect a cure. Flour 
can be browned and used in the same way, and is by 
some preferred to corn meal. When the disorder bas 
been left to run for several days and has become pro- 
nounced, more stringent remedies must be used, or the 
calf will soon become weak and emaciated. ; 


Slavering—Temporary Relief. 


Slavering in horses is due to a variety of causes, but 
principally to errors in feeding. The proper way to cure 
the trouble is to find out and remove the cause. Pastur- 
ing on second growth or very rank growing clover, or 
feeding on clover hay or bad fodder, will cause slavering 
in some horses, while others are not at all affected, The 
best way we have ever found for temporarily stopping 
the profuse discharge of saliva is,to give the animala 
small head of cabbage, or some cabbage leaves, just be- 
fore taking the horse from.the stable to be harnessed up. 
It will stop the flow at once and it will not retarn for 
several hours. We have tried this simple remedy many 
different times, summer and winter, on our work and 
driving horses, and invariably with the same good results, 
Slavering is not a disease, properly speaking, but rather 
an ailment, and its continuance depends upon the con- 
tinuance of the cause. If permitted to run on without 
any attention whatever, the salivary glands will naturally 
become weakened from ‘undue stimulation. 


Cribbing. 


Cribbing is by no means a disease, in the strict sense 
of the term, but should be more properly classed under 
the heads of tricks or vices, Cribbing or crib biting isa 
habit and a disagreeable one, but not dangerous to the 
animal, Some horsemen contend that the animal sucks 
wind, and then expels it, making the sounds which are 
noticeable in cribbing, but close observation fails to con- 
firm this. The noise is made undonbtedly by the vocal 
organs, and seems to be an expression of satisfaction in 
accomplishing the desire to crib. A confirmed cribber 
will soon teach the habit to other horses in the stable, so 
those who have a cribbing horse shoul! confine him ina 
separate stall until the habit is broken up. Cribbing is 
no physical detriment to a horse, but is often considered 
by dealers an evidence of unsoundness, though it should 
not be considered so any more than is the kicking pro- 
pensity. To break up the habit, remove the opportunity 
for the animal to indulge in his unpleasant propensity, 
by having manger and stall so arranged as to leave ne 
piaces for the horse to catch hold of with his teeth or 
lips. If there happens to be such places which cannot 
well be dispensed with, keep them well smeared with 
common bar soap, which is very distasteful to the horse. 
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Eastern Methods on the Western Prairies. 


—<——— 





The writer, who has “ picked stone’ for many a 
long day on a New England farm, cannot help 
noticing that the Eastern way of farming is slowly 
being adupted here in Iowa. The “ picking stone ”’ 
won’t ever cool the ardor of these Iowa buys, as it 
did, and probably does to-day, of many a hearty 
specimen of Yankeedom; but the happy-go-lucky 
style of feeding, planting, and harvesting that 
twenty years ago was common—and the rule—is 
becoming a thing of the past. Feeding corn in 
the ear, while still largely practised, is being 
changed to cracked and ground feed. Many farm- 
ers are grinding all they feed by the use of wind- 
mills. Some farmers actually haul in pumpkins 
and cut them up for cows, instead of sending the 
cows out after the pumpkins, and allowing them 
to trample and waste half of thecrop. Cooked food 
for hogs is found to pay. 

But these Iowa farmers, with the best soil in the 
world for the raising of roots, almost entirely neg- 
lect them. The average Western horse won’t eat 
a carrot—don’t know what it means when put be- 
fore him; but he expects and gets thirty-six big 
ears of Western corn in the ear, daily. A hay cut- 
ter, for “ cut feed,’’ don’t shorten up the fingers of 
Iowa boys. It’s not part of their chores to fill the 
feed-box with cut hay for morning. Everything 
is so ckeap, an impression exists, and western 
farmer boys are raised to believe “it don’t pay 
to bother.’’ It’s only a question of time, though. 
This year shows more “cut up~’ corn than ever in 
Iowa. The long-continued drouth made many 
farmers see that they would not have hay enough 
and s0 the corn fodder of Down East occurred to 
them. One man near here has seventy acres cut 
up and in shocks. Here is a horse bill of fare, 
that if any farmer will try, it will save him money, 
and show results that will astonish the boys: Next 
year plant half an acre tocarrots, buy a hay cutter, 
have some corn ground and you can give for 
breakfast, oats, ear corn, hay; dinner, cut feed, 


carrots well sprinkled with corn meal; supper, 


hay, oats, carrots. Give it to your stock of all 
kinds. Dig a pit for your carrots if you havn’t 
cellar room enough. Try it one season, and if it 
don’t pay for the extra trouble, go back to dry 
hay, twelve ears dry corn three times a day, and 
use up the stomach of your young horses as you 
are doing to-day. The ‘‘Hog and Hominy” style 
of eating for Westerners has disappeared as far as 
man is concerned; let us improve and give the 
dumb animals a change of diet. 





Wintering Bees. 
tai? ikem 

The winter mortality of bees is the discourage- 
ment of all others with which the bee keeper meets. 
The majority of bee keepers meet with serious 
losses as often as one year in three; yet the fact 
that some keepers escape winter mortality, year 
after year, shows that proper measures will prevent 
win‘er losses. The conditions to be secured are 
inactivity, thirty pounds of good, capped stores, 
good ventilation, and a temperature of from thirty- 
five to forty-five degrees F. To these might be 
added the exclusion of pollen. Its presence in the 
South does not matter, but in the North it some- 
times produces disease. 

The past season was not a good honey-gathering 
one, in most localities, on account of the drouth. 
Hence there is unusual danger that the bees may 
go into winter quarters with insufficient stores, 
and the results will be disastrous, unless they are 
fed honey or a syrup made of granulated sugar. For 
midwinter feeding, common candy is the best food. 
In the South no protection to the hives will be neces- 
sary, and in the middle latitudes a sheltered situa- 
tion or a slight protection of straw or earth will 
suffice ; but in the North, either straw hives ora 
cellar is the only safe provision. Straw hives— 
double-walled and the space of six inches between 








the walls filled with saw-dust or chaff—are objec- 
tionable on account of their weight, expensiveness 
and awkwardness to handle, and losses from their 
use are sometimes reported. Undoubtedly the 
best provision is in the cellar, or a thick walled 
house made for the purpdse. Most of our readers 
keeping bees have not enough colonies to justify 
the construction of a house or cellar for this special 
purpose, and will have to utilize the house cellar. 

To secure the necessary ventilation have a pipe 
running from near the floor of the cellar and con- 
necting with a much-used flue or stove above. An- 
other pipe (best made of tile) should run three feet 
underground for a distance of two hundred feet, 


connecting with the outer air and the bottom of | 


the cellar. Then, whenever there is a fire above, 
the foul air will be drawn out of the cellar and its 
place supplied with pure air through the tile tube. 
Pure air is as essential as a proper temperature. 
Keep the cellar dark and leave the entrances to 
the hives wide open. If the bees show uneasiness 
during the winter, assure yourself that they have 
plenty of good food and are not too warm; if 
neither hungry nor warm, remove them from the 
cellar the first warm day and allow them to empty 
their intestines, after which return them to the 
cellar, where they should remain until April. 





Winter Management of Sheep. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
~~. 
It is undoubtedly true that smail flocks, even of 


full-blood Merinos, if kept on a tough sod, with 
bushes and bitter browse, and clumps of trees for 


a wind-break, with a moderate daily feed of corn, | 


either shelled or broken one ear across another, 
will take the storms of winter with impunity and 
come through thriving, with red noses, long, clean 
wool, and healthy systems which will not scour a 
particle when the grass grows green in the spring. 
But with larger flocks, where the feeding of bay 
or fodder is necessary, the objection to the ranging 
system is that the sheep do not of their own ac- 
cord regulate the matter of exercise judiciously. 
On a warm day they will rove all day, and on acold 
day not at all. If the fodder is thrown out to 
them in an open field they will wander about the 
field, coming to it three or four times a day and 
browsing a little while; then they are off again. 
On a very cold day they will stand in the lee of the 
shed or of the fence—if nothing better offers—and 
lose a great deal of time when they would be eat- 
ing if the feed were cluse at hand, and in a place 
not exposed to the wind. The sheep is very ir- 
resolute about breaking away from a warm shel- 
ter.d place and setting outin search of feed. On 
an excessively cold day the sheep cannot be forced 
to tuke exercise, unless they are driven to water 
or something of that sort; and itis not worth 
while to attempt it, especially if there has been a 
sudden change from mild weather, for they will 
seldom drink the first day after such a change, even 
if water is offered them in the shed. 

The summing up of the whole matter, therefore, 
is this: It is best tokeep sheep in a yard sheltered 
by their shed, with a warm southern exposure. 
Let them have their regular time for exercise as 
much as for their grain ration or their hay. If 
snow continues onthe ground a long time, so that 
they have no inducement to take exercise in search 
of grass, turn them into acorn-stubble from which 
the fodder has been hauled out and ricked. They 
will rove up and down in this and pick a large 
amount of ‘‘ thimbles ”’ from the stubs, no matter 
how weather-beaten they may be, which they 
would not eatif given to them inthe yard. A 
sheep is grateful for the privilege of picking up a 
portion of his living in his own way, nibbling about 
in all kinds of hidden nooks with his nimble pre- 
hensile Jips ; and even after they have picked the 
stubs over twenty times, it will pay to turn them 
in again simply for the sake of the exercise. The 
great use of the system of yarding is that it allows 
the master to regulate the time and amount of ex- 
ercise, and also secures more effectual alimentation. 
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Agricultural Education for Girls 
B. F. KOONS, CONN, 
> 

It is gratifying to observe that the drift of Opinion 
is not only toward giving our boys an agricultural 
education, but many thoughtful people are also 
casting about for schools which will educate the 
girls, too, in that line, and will be helpful in their 
life work in our country homes. Certainly as lon 
as man exists there must be country homes, pe 
wives and mothers to preside over them ; and how 
vastly important is it that the mistresses of these 
homes should be educated in the line that will 
enable them to Jift their home life above one of 
mere drudgery. Statistics tell us that a very large 
per cent. of the inmates of our insane retréatg are 
the wives and daughters of farmers. Naturally 
the thoughtful mind inquires why this is so, It is 
because the life of a woman on the farm is too often 
nothing but an everlasting round of the treadmill, 
Within the four walls of her home, three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, from early mor 
until late at night, there is a continuous sameness 
in her duties, with never a relief, never a moment 
to take the free air and sunshine. What wonder 
that after a series of years of such a life, tired na- 
ture succumbs, the nervous system is exhausted, 
and reason is dethroned? Naturally the question 
arises, How can education avert these calamities? 
We answer, It can make woman’s hard lot easier 
in a thousand ways. 

We would educate the girls in sucha way that 
they can step beyond the walls of their homes and 
make themselves useful. They should be made 
familiar with horticulture in all its departments ; 
bee keeping can be made very profitable; the care 
and rearing of poultry are within their scope; be- 
sides, a score or more of other useful accomplish- 
ments, by which a woman educated—practically 
educated—in all these things, car earn enough to 


| hire all the help she needs, both indoors and out, 





and often bring still more to the family treasury 
than her husband can from his farm, besides the 
comforts and luxuries thus obtained from her en- 
terprises ; and what is of vastly more value to her 
and her household, she will get the sunshine and 
open air, retain perfect health and reason, live a 
long and useful life, rear her family in comfort, 
who, and the world, will rise up and call her blessed, 
Does this seem like an idle dream? Those who 
are interested in the coming generations of women 
who will live upon the farm, can leave no more 
enduring monument to their memories than a 
school well established for their education in all 
those things that will make women something more 
than mere drudges or machines—make them noble, 
useful women in the highest, truest sense. 





Eggs by Weight. 
pacers 

Isn’t it strange that we buy and sell eggs by 
number instead of by weight? Number does not 
chow their value; weight does. Some eggs weigh 
twice as muc:: as others. What justice or business 
sagacity is there in paying the same price for one 
as for the other? Is not the farmer who sells 8 
large egg for the same price that his neighbor sells 
a small one cheated? And is not the buyer of the 
small egg cheated? Just as well might butter 
be sold by rolls, the small rol] bringing as much as 
the large one. We do not buy or sell butter by 
the number of rolls, or meat by the number of 
pieces, or cheese by number; nor should we sell 
eggs by number. : 

If eggs were bought and sold by weight, the 
value of certain breeds of fowls would be changed. 
Now the breed that furnishes the greatest number 
of eggs is the most profitable ; then it would be 
the breed that furnished the greatest weight. Some 
breeds are remarkable for the smallness of their 
eggs; such breeds would suffer in popularity, 
while the fowls that lay large eggs would gain. 
This would work only justice, however, to the 
fowls, as it would to their owners and the cote 
sumers. Clearly eggs should be sold by weight, 
Then why does not every one insist upou %? 
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The Action of Nitrate of Soda. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
—~<-— 


The discovery that ull nitrogenous matter must 
be converted into nitric acid before our cultivated 
plants can use it, has thrown much light on many 
questions which have hitherto perplexed the farmer, 
the fruit-grower, the gardener and the chemist. 
It may be well, therefore, to state briefly a few 
of the well-ascertained facts bearing on this matter: 

1st.—A soil containing much organic matter, such 
as decaying leaves, weeds, roots, grass, clover and 
manure, will hold much more water than a soil 
from which this organic matter has been removed 
by years of cultivation. On the field at Rotham- 
sted, where wheat has been grown for over forty 
years, with and without manure, the different plots 
have an underdrain running beneath them. The 
drains are so constructed that the number of the 
runnings can be seen and samples of the water 
taken for analysis. One plot has had fourteen 
tons of manure applied to it every year, while the 
plot adjoining has had no manure of any kind ap- 
plied. Botn plots have been sown to wheat every 
year for forty years. The plots lie side by side. 
For fifteen years (1867-1881) a record has been 
kept of the number of days that the drains dis- 
charged water. During the fifteen years, the total 
number of days on which the drains ran were as 
follows: From April to September, inclusive, man- 
ured plot, ten days; no manure plot, forty-nine 
days. From October to March, inclusive, manured 
plot, sixty-two days; no manure plot, one hundred 
and seventy-eight days. The amount of water 
contained in the soil to the depth of three feet, 
when thoroughly saturated in the winter, was : No 
manure plot, 1,396 tons ; manured plot, 1,610 tons. 
In other words, the plot containing much organic 
matter was capable of holding 214 tons (479,360 
pounds) more water per acre than the plot without 
manure. 

2d.—Nitrogen is the most costly ingredient of 
plant-food or manure. When there is no deficiency 
of other ingredients, such as phosphoric acid, 
potash, lime, etc., the yield of many of our most 
important crops, within the limits of the season, 
is in proportion to the amount of nitrogen in an 
available condition, furnished by the soil or manure. 

8d.—The nitrogen in grain, straw, clover, roots 
_ and other organic matter is combined with carbon, 
and cannot be taken up by our ordinary cultivated 
plants until it is decomposed and converted into 
nitric acid. 

4th.—The organic matter of the soil, when free 
from roots and leaves and other fresh or partially 
decayed matter, contains less carbon, and, con- 
sequently, a higher percentage of nitrogen than 
the fresh organic matter. 

5th.—Grass-land, like the prairies of the West, 
gets richer in nitrogen in the first nine inches of sur- 
face soil from the partial decay of grass and roots. 

6th.—When this soil is plowed and exposed to 
the atmosphere, the nitrogenous organic matter is 
converted into nitric acid. The nitric acid unites 
with the lime of the soil. This nitrate of lime is 
very soluble in water, and if the plants do not take 
it up, it leaches into the porous subsoil or under- 
drains, or passes off in the surface drainage. 

%th.—It is almost impossible to keep land free 
from vegetation. Grass and weeds spring up 
wherever there is food for them, and keep the 
nitrate from running to waste. They convert the 
soluble nitrate into insoluble organic matter, and 
it may be many years, or even many centuries, be- 
fore this organic matter is converted back into 
soluble nitrate. 

8th.—The object of agriculture is to convert the 
organic matter into soluble nitrate, and use it for 
the production of valuable crops. 

9th.—The most vigorous plants get the lion’s 
share of nitrate and other food, and weeds are 
more vigorous than our valuable plants. 

10th.—It is only recently that we have discovered 
how the insoluble organic matter of the soil, and 
roote and vegetable matter and manure, are con- 
yerted into soluble uitric acid. The change is 
effected through the action of a minute living 
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plant. This plant can grow only when the soil is 
warm and moist, and in the presence of air and 
lime, or potash, or soda, or other base. If the soil 
is too wet or too cold, its growth stops, and no 
nitrate is formed. 

11ith.—During the warm weather in June, July 
and August, if the soil is moist and exposed to the 
atmosphere by plowing and cultivating, the growth 
of this minute plant is rapid, and much nitrate is 
formed. 

12th.—If the soil is under crop, or weeds are al- 
lowed to grow, the nitrate is taken up by the plants 
and converted back into organic matter. If the 
land is fallow, the nitrate lies in the suil ready for 
any crop we may sow (winter wheat or rye, for in- 
stance), in the fall. If we sow nothing, and no 
weeds are allowed to grow, we run considerable 
risk that the nitrate may be washed out of the soil 
by the rains of winter or early spring. 

13th.—Summer-fallowing, if the land is notsown 
in the fall, is a wasteful process. The nitrates 
formed in the moist soil during summer would, iu 
many sections, be leached out of the soil in winter. 

14th.—Fall-plowing, if followed by warm weather 
and an open, wet winter, would be likely to en- 
tail a similar, though smaller, loss. 

15th.—If there was no leaching during winter or 
early spring, fall-plowing would be very beueficial. 

16th.—In the Northwest, where the land is frozen 
solid all winter, summer-fallowing or fall-plowing 
would be attended with great benefit, and little or 
no loss, while in sections where the winters are 
mild and wet, the same practice might entail much 
loss of nitrates. Good crops might be obtained, 
but the soil would get rapidly poorer. 

17th.—With our present knowledge, it is not easy 
to understand how crops which require consider- 
able nitrate early in the spring, are enabled to get 
it. We can see how they get it in the Northwest, 
or in any section where there is no drainage during 
the winter or early spring. The nitrates formed 
during the warm weatber of the previous summer 
and autumn are retained in the soil. But in sec- 
tions where the nitrates are liab’e to be washed 
out, how are early crops to get their nitrogen ? 

18th.—We get nitrate in properly managed barn- 
yard or stable manure, but at the best, only a com- 
paratively small quantity, and if we depend on this 
manure, it will be necessary, for early crops, to ap- 
ply an excessive quantity. The nitrogen is in the 
manure, as well as in the organic matter of the soil 
also, but it will not be converted into nitrate until 
the soil is warm enough for the plant which pro- 
duces the change to grow. 

19th.—It is for this reason that I think it prob- 
able that ac application of nitrate to our peach 
trees early in the spring, may prove very beneficial. 

20th.—It is a well-known fact that gardeners ap- 
ply large quantities of manure toall crops that 
they wish to ‘“‘force’’ early in the spring in the 
open air. If they would try nitrate of soda, or ni- 
trate of potash (common saltpetre), they would not 
need to use such an excessive quantity of manure. 


In regard to the question ‘“‘ How are early crops 
to get their nitrates in the spring ?’’ there is one 
new fact stated by Lawes and Gilbert that should 
not be overlooked. 

The field on which beans had been grown for many 
years, with different manures, got foul and was 
summer-fallowed for four years in succession. On 
the 9th of April, 1883, samples of the soil were 
analysed. On the plot which had received no 
manure,the amount of nitrogen per acre to the 
depth of nine inches, in the form of nitric acid, 
was four and a half pounds. Where minerals und 
ammonia, or nitrate of soda had been used, there 
was, in the same depth, not quite three and a half 
pounds; but where farm-yard manure had been 
used, there was a little over thirteen and a half 
pounds of nitrogen, in the form of nitric acid. 
During the previous autumn and winter “ there 
had been a great excess of both rain and drainage,” 
and yet the manured land contained as much nitric 
acid a8 is contained in ninety pounds of nitrate of 


soda, while where no manure had been used, or 


where artificial manures had been used, there was 
only one-fourth as much. 
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When I wrote the 17th paragraph above leg 
not aware of thisfact. It shows that we catia 
nitric acid in the soil for early crops early in the 
spring by previously manuring the land, not with 
artificial fertilizers, but by the use of common 
manure. But if we want to provide enough for 
the use of plants earlyin the spring, we have to 
use the manure in excessive quantity. The prac- 
tical conclusion is, that the gardener, especially 
must not attempt to dispense with the use of stable 
manure, but hecan get as good results at much 
less cost by’using a smaller quantity of manure 
and furnishing the desired nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate of soda or saltpetre. The reason why the 
nitrate is more completely washed out of the soi] 
where no farm-yard manure had been used, ig 
owing to the fact that a soil containing a goog 
quantity of manure or other organic matter holds 
more water, and this water holds the nitrates, 

Practical farmers and gardeners have always in- 
sisted on the importance of keeping the soil well 
furnished with organic matter, either hy plowing 
under sod or green crops, or by the application of 
manure, while the fact that Lawes & Gitbert haye 
grown large crops of wheat every year in succession 
for over forty years by the use of artificial fertilizers, 
and also large crops of barley, beets and potatoes 
in the same way ; and the additional fact thyt Mr. 
Prout could carry on a large farm and grow large 
crops without keeping any stock or making any 
manure—selling the crops of grain, roots and hay 
by auction every year while growing—all these 
facts, and many similar ones, were supposed to 
show that there was no necessity of furnishing or- 
ganic matter to the soil. Villes’. book, “ High 
Farming without Manure,’”’ embodied and advyo- 
cated this doctrine. In one sense it is true. But 
all the more recent facts seem to show that prac- 
tical farmers and gardeners were right. We 
should aim to keep up the supply of organic mat- 
ter in the soil. 


>a — 


Precautions Against Fire. 
—<—-_—__. 

Last night we were aroused by a cry of “Fire, 
fire!’ and hurried to the window, to see a neigh- 
bor’s house in flames. Inquiry was made later as 
to its origin, and we were told that it probably 
caught from an old box standing near the woud- 
shed, into which ashes were thrown. It ought to 
be made an offence against the law to store ashes 
in any wooden receptacle, unless it is kept entirely 
away from any building or anything else inflam- 
mable. It is a most excellent plan to have a box 
for ashes lined with tin or sheet-iron, and when 
this precaution is taken we would never have it 
placed in or near the house. No stove-pipe ought 
ever to pass through a floor or partition unless 
through a “ thimble’’ or cylinder of tin, with holes 
in the ends of it for the free passage of air. 

Chimneys ought to be examined frequently to 
make sure that there are no cracks in them. It isan 
excellent plan to have the chimney so constructed 
that it is never concealed by the walls of a room, 
thus preventing a thorough examination of it. A 
house often settles, and this cracks the chimney, 
but the crack is hidden. By and by fire makes its 
way out, and a “mysterious fire’’ results. All 
chimneys ought to be well plastered with good 
mortar, outside and in, when they are vuilt, and the 
work of the mason should be inspected thoroughly 
to make sure he does a good job. The chimney 
should be cleaned at least twice a year. If this is 
done it will not be likely to ‘burn out.” If it does 
get on fire, throw a handful of salt into the stove. 
This will deaden the fire almost immediately. Re- 
member this, and it may be of benefit to you. 

Pipes ought always to be well secured. Not only 
should they be fastened to the ceiling, but a stout 
wire should run along them from the wall or chim- 
ney and be drawn so tensely and fastened at each 
bend in them that there will be no danger of the 
joints working apart. This often happens, and 
sparks drop out at the opening. Keep matches 
out of reach of children, and never let lights be 
carried about the huuse by those not old enough to 
exercise care and judgment in their management. 
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Frame Cottage Costing $2,500. 
ARTHUR L. VALK, ARCHITECT. 
> 


In cottage building much can be needlessly-ex- 


nded in ornamentation, frequently at the expense 
of comfort, and yet add very little to the real value 
of the house. Some cottages are more of the gro- 
tesque than of any other order of architecture we 
could name. The cottage of which we herewith 
give our readers the plans and elevation, is neat 
and attractive in appearance, there being nothing 
to offend the eye in the external arrangement and 
ornamentation, while the inside ar- 
rangement is both commodious and 
cowfortable. The only objection 
which some might make would be to 
the small amount of porch or veranda 
room. As this cottage is not built on 
a terrace, the foundation walls should 
be carried up some two feet above 
the ground level, as shown in figure 1. 
The porch or veranda extends far 
enough to take in the front door and 
ahall window. As shown in figure 2, 
the hal] extends to a c'osed stairway 
leading to the second floor. On each 
side of the hall arches are sprung 
over the entrance ways to both parlor 
and dining-rooms, the latter room be- 
ing thirteen by sixteen feet, and the 
former thirteen by nineteen anda half 
feet. Both of these rooms have open 
fireplaces. The kitchen, twelve by 
twelve feet in size, has a large pantry 
conveniently arranged soit can be en- ‘ 
tered from cither dining-room or kitchen, while the 
kitchen cun also be entered either from dining-room 
or hall. A large closet at the head of the cellar stairs 
adds still more to the convenience and comfort. 
On the second floor, as shown in figure 3, the 
bath-room is at the rear end of the hall, while two 
large closets are conveniently arranged at the op- 
posite end of the hall, and so as not to obstruct the 
light. To still further add to the lighting of the 
hall, ground or stained glass can be placed in the 
bath-room door. The main bedroom is immedi- 
ately over the parlor, and of the same size, with the 
exception of the space taken off in the rear for two 
large closets. On the opposite side of the hall are 
two fine bedrooms, each supplied with ample closet 
room. These rooms can readily be made commu- 
nicating ones by dispensing with one of the closets 
and making the connection way there. Each bed- 
room is supplied with a convenient fireplace. 
Natural woods, with hard oil finish, are used on 
the inside work. The outside is clapboarded for 
the first story and the sccond story is artistically 


pe 


shingled. The outside details are plainly shown 
in the elevation herewith given. 
Sere 
Look to the Seeds. 
_ 


Those who save their own seeds, whether of 
vegetables or flowers, are apt to gather the pods 
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Fig, 2.-GROUND PLAN. 


_ or other seed vessels, lay them away on papers, or 
in shallow boxes, in some unoccupied room. Such 
seeds should now be cleaned and put away at once. 


| they will recollect the name of the variety. 
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Amateurs often trust to memory, feeling sure that 
When 
they come to clean and put away the seeds, there 
will probably be several lots, all trace of which is 
lost. Seeds, after they are taken from the plant 
which bore them, should never be without a dis- 
tinguishing label. While they are spread to dry, 
use a wooden label, heavy enough not to be readily 
displaced. No time should now be lost in cleaning 
up last season’s seeds. If there are any about 
which there is a doubt, the best way is to burn 
them at once. Take a clear dry day for the work, 
and by the use of sieves and winnowing, the chaff 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRAME COTTAGE. 


may be removed very readily. Strong paper bags 
are best for small seeds ; larger ones may be stored 
in bags of some coarse fabric, or in wooden boxes. 
Label each kind with name and date. Seeds should 
not be exposed to extremes of temperature. A 
uniform temperature, a little above the freezing 
point, is best. Dryness is essential. We are often 
asked how to keep the weevil out of peas, beans, 
etc. The weevil never enters these seeds after 
they are ripe and harvested. Whatever insects 
will attack them are already inside of the seeds 
when they are harvested. Take the pea-weevil, for 
example; soon after the blossom withers and the 
little pod is forming, the parent weevil lays her egg 
or eggs on the outside of this young and tender 
pod. The eggs soon hatch, and the little grubs 
eat their way through the shell and into the form- 
ing seed. In the case of the pea, there is usually 
but one grub in each ; while in the bean there are 
often as many asadozen. The grub of the pea- 
weevil grows with the pea, and by the time the 
seed is mature the grub will be full grown, and has 
formed a pupa in which it will remain dormant 
until spring approaches. The pea seeds when har- 
vested may each contain a weevil, which the care- 
less observer may not uotice. By planting time 
these will have awakened from their sleep and 
the seeds will be full of weevils. All devices 
to keep the weevils out of the peas are of no use, 
as they are already in them when harvested. But 
we can and should kill the weevils before they 
escape from the peas, to prevent their increase. 
Placing the seed peas in a tight jar or box witha 
little spirits of turpentine is one of the most effec- 
tive methods. While we cannot keep the weevils 
out of peas we can kill them while they are in 
them. Buggy peas will usually grow, as the grub 
does not injure the embryo plant. But the food 
provided for the young pea plant has been eaten, 
and the plants from such seeds will be weaker, and 
continue to be less vigorous and productive. It 
will be far better to burn the buggy peas and buy 
afreshlot. There are portions of the country where 
the pea-weevil is as yet unknown, and our seeds- 
men contract with persons in these districts to raise 
their seed peas. Good seeds, true to their kind, are 
essential to successful gardening. Rather than 
sow seeds about which there is any doubt, burn 
them and order a fresh supply. First-class seeds- 
men are readily reached by mail; order from such 
rather than buy from the country stores where 
they have been left on sale and may be very old. 
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Basement Stables. 


Underground stables are desirable in many re- 
spects, but their use requires caution. Epizootic 
influenza and spinal meningitis prevail at this sea- 
son, and are most common in damp stables, which 
are too warm for healthfulness, unless great care is 
used in protecting the animals when they are 
brought out into the cold. Cold is relative, and it 
is felt as keenly in localities where the temperature 
is but little below the freezing point as where it is 
far below zero. Dampness intensifies the sensation 
of cold, because the opened pores of the skin and 
the evaporation of perspiration pro- 
Guce a loss of heat from the body 
which chills the blood in the fine 
capillary vessels, which form a fine 
network immediately under the skin 
so close and intricate that a needle’s 
point cannot be inserted without 
wounding one or more of them, and 
causing a flow of blood. The nerves 
of the skin are then acted upon, and 
help to cause a painful sensation of 
cold, even when the temperature is 
above freezing, which is not felt in a 
much colder but drier air, The chil- 
ling of the blood in this way produces 
various disorders of the lungs, and 
stopping the insensible perspiration 
| from the skin throws back into the 
blood impure matter which can then 
‘only be discharged through the kid- 
neys. These organs are then over- 
worked, and become diseased, and 
thus the common disease of the win- 
ter—spinal meningitis, or the so-called epizootic, 
in which, however, influenza is also included—is 
produced. It is evident that the warmth and damp- 
ness of basement stables must provoke these condi- 
tions of disease unless the greatest care is taken to 
ensure thorough ventilation and perfect drainage. 

Impure air is generally prevalent in basement 
stables, and this defect is exceedingly unhealthful, 
because, as the air breathed into the lungs serves 
to purify and vitalize the blood, if this air is not 
pure it cannot serve its purpose. It is necessary 
to observe perfect cleanliness to ensure good 
drainage, and to protect the animals kept in these 
stables from the sudden exposure to severe cold 
when they are brought out for work. With these 
precautions these comfortable stables may be used 
with perfect safety. 





CLOVER CHAFF FOR PouLTRY.—It may be a new 
idea to some poultry breeders, this one of feeding 
clover chaff to poultry during the winter, but many 
successful breeders feed large quantities of it each 
season. On every farm where clover hay is made 
and fed, large quantities of the chaff collect on the 
barn floor. This should be gathered up daily and 
put away in barrels or boxes for the poultry to use, 
the fine pieces of heads and leaves which compose 
the chaff being the very choicest part of the hay. 
The poultry will eat quantities of this dry, if it be 
supplied in conveniently arranged boxes, so made 
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Fig. 8.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


as to prevent the birds from wasting it. The best 
way to feed the finest portions of it is with the 
mixed feed. They relish it exceedingly, and it goes 
far towards taking the place of green food, which 
is not always obtainable during the winter months. 
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A Barrel Smoke-House. 


——— 

A large barrel or good-sized cask should be used, 
with both heads removed. A hole about a foot 
deep is dug to receive it, and then a trench, of 
the same depth and about six or eight feet long, 
leading to the fire-place. In this trench can be 
laid old stove pipe, and the ground filled in around 


A BARREL SMOKE-HOUSE. 


it. What it is desired to have smoked is suspended 
in the barrel and the lid put on, but putting pieces 
under it so there will be enough draught to draw 
the smoke through. By having the fire some dis- 
tance from the meat, you get the desired amount 
of smoke and avoid having the meat heated. 








Making a Durable Hand-Rake. 
—~< 

The accompanying illustration shows the end 
view of a hand-rake with the tooth inserted. The 
head-block should be made of 
green hickory, free from knots 
and curls, while the rake-teeth 
must be of dry, well-seasoned 
oak or hickory, and having 
grooved places in them, as is 
shown by the illustration. The 
teeth are rounded, and are 
driven snugly into the green 
head-piece, which latter, in 
drying, will hold the seasoned 
teeth so firmly as to effectually 
prevent them from ever coming 
out. In fact, so tightly will 
they be held, they can scarcely 
x be driven out when the head- 
block has become thoroughly 
A DURABLE seasoned, the shrinkage of the 
eaees green wood acting as a per- 
manent vise. The same principle might be 
utilized in other small implements to advantage. 











To Prevent a Saw from “Buckling.” 
——<>>— 

In using a cross-cut saw novices are apt to 
“buckle’’ it badly, and soon unfit it for doing 
good and quick work. Experienced men seldom, 
if ever, have any trouble on this score with their 
saws, while they can do far more work ina day, 
with less fatigue, than can those unaccustomed to 
sawing. In our illustration can be seen a very 





IMPROVED CROSS-CUT SAW. 


simple and effective device to prevent buckling. 
It is merely a stout hickory pole or piece of con- 
venient length, and sprung into place between the 
handles. To prevent it from slipping out of place, 
slit each end of the hickory so as to fit down over 
the edge of the saw-blade. Either dry or green 


wood can be used, and a clean green hickory pole - 


will serve the purpose as well as any other. This 
device not merely prevents the saw from buck- 











ling, but adds materially to the rigidity of the 
handles, preventing them from working loose. 
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A Durable Trough. 
—<>— 

The common V-shaped trough, as ordinarily con- 
structed, is a short-lived affair. How it may 
be strengthened and 
made durable is 
shown in our engray- 
ing, a sketch of 
which was sent us by 
Mr. Wm. Gemmer, 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 
The trough is made 
of two-inch pine 
plank, one six and 
the other eight inches 
wide, the end-pieces 
two inches longer 
than the extreme 
width of the trough. 
Side-pieces of inch 
pine are nailed at 
each end, with the 
upper edge flush and Jevel with the top edge of the 
ends. A strip of inch pine is nailed from the inside 
edges of the trough to the outside edges of the side- 
pieces. When the upper strips become worn, they 
can be quickly replaced, and you have a hog-trough 
that will stand very rough usage. The trough 
should be put together with large wood screws, as 
these hold better than nails. Place white lead on 
the joints before fastening the trough together, to 
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DURABLE TROUGH. 


prevent leakage. Good tar, applied hot, will 
answer the same purpose. In fact, some farmers 
cover or paint the entire trough with hot pitch or 
tar, which acts as a preservative. 





Feeding Sheep on the Prairies. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
ae 

In the Far West the question of a feed supply 
is becoming yearly of more pressing importance. 
Those vast regions are fitted for pastoral pursuits ; 
they will be the stronghold and refuge of the 
American Merino. But some artificial provision 
of feed must be made for the occasional heavy 
snow-storm, or else the wools of those regions will 
continue to be “ jointed,’’ untrue, unfit for comb- 
ing purposes, and falling ten to twenty per cent. 
below the price they might by good management 
be made to command. 

Prairie hay is generally excellent from most lo- 
calities; not surpassed by that made from culti- 
vated grasses. These natural meadows can be 
cheaply enclosed with wire and iron posts. Great 
hay-barracks, like those of Northern California,, 
holding two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
tons each, could be made with iron roofing and sid- 
ing. If not filled in one year, they could be in two or 
three ; then they would be ready for an emergency. 

Alfalfa is full of promise to the Western flock- 
master. It was the growing of alfalfain California 
which checked the flow of sheep from that State 
to Colorado. A hundred days’ feeding on alfalfa, 
with a half-pound of oats per head, daily, makes 
very fat sheep and exceptionally sweet, tender 
mutton. Ft will completely remove from the flesh 
the flavor of the Black Sage and other offensive 
shrubs and plants of the West. It is sometimes 
slightly productive of scours and hoven, if allowed 
to grow too rank before the sheep are turned on it ; 
but lumps of rock-salt kept constantly within 
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reach of the flock, have been found in California 
to be a preventive of these troubles, Bermuda 
grass, So common and so dreaded by the cotton- 
planters of the South, has been found to succeed 
in alkali soil, even where the deposit wag very 
strong—and this grass is admirable for sheep, 
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An Ornamental Picket Fence, 
—~<__—_. 


The fence shown in figure 1 may be constructeg 
with flat pickets, three inches wide and three feet 
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Fig. 1.—ORNAMENTAL PICKET FENOE. 
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six inches long. The notches in the pickets aro 
easily made with a compass saw, or & foot-power 
scroll-saw. The top and bottom pieces between the 
pickets may be painted some other color than the 
fence, if so desired. Any carpenter should be able 
to construct it at a small advance over a fence made 
from plain pickets, making the pattern as in fig. 2, 





Overfeeding Hay. 


It is a fact, but one which seems to be but little 
known and less appreciated, that too much hay is 
fed to work and driving animals. 
This is due in some cases to want of 
knowledge, and in others to sheer’ ‘ 
laziness. Rather than go to the ) 
trouble to cut the hay and make up 
a mixed mess of cut feed for the 
horses, the manger is stuffed full of \ 
hay and always kept that way, while 
for the health and comfort of the 
animals but little if any hay should 
be fed to either work or driving ani- 
mals, except at night. Our method /N 
of feeding is to give a grain or cut- 
feed mess morning and noon with no |, 
hay, but after the evening feed of ted / 
grain has been consumed, and just 4 
before retiring for the night, fill up Fig. 2. 
the manger with good, clean timothy hay, or with 
hay very little mixed with clover. Clover hay is 
only fit to be fed to cattle, while driving horses 
should have only straight timothy hay, unless it 
be in their mixed food. 














How to Tie a Bag. 
— 


Our illustration shows a form of bag tie which 
effectually prevents any slipping if properly ad- 
justed. Take any strong cord about eighteen 





BAG TIE. 


inches long and double it as herewith shown, 
passing the ends through, making a loop around 
the mouth of the bag. Now pull as tightly as you 
can ; then take an end of the string in each hand and 
pull again in opposite directions ; pass the string 
completely around, make a knot, and double or 
single bow-knot, and the work is done. A very 
little experience will make one expert, and he 
can then guarantee the bag not to come untied. 
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Romney Marsh Sheep. 


al 

The sheep of the Romney Marsh District, of Kent- 
shire, Eng., are the hardiest of al] the long-wool 
preeds of Great Britain. They are properly an orig- 
inal breed, having been developed by little art of 
man, but by the rough winds and great and sudden 
changes of weather, with close yet abundant grass, 
which they often have to paw for in winter when 
the ground is covered with snow. They have been 
improved decidedly in form of late years, while 
great care has been taken not to impair their 
rugged constitutions. They are white-faced and 
white-legged, low-set, broad loined, with good 
hind-quarters, but often narrow in the fore-quar- 
ters. Good fat wethers often reach a live 
weight of 260 pounds, and the mutton, for juici- 
ness and flavor, is said to be superior to that of any 
other long-wool breed. The fleeces weigh seven to 
ten pounds, and are fine, long and very glossy. 
The rams might be used, no doubt, with great 
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as solid in the spring as it was before it was plowed. 
But there is little danger of stiff soils being re- 
duced to this condition. On the contrary, the dis- 
integrating action of the frost and snow is needed 
to mellow down the ground. This greatly lessens 
the work of putting the ground in order in the 
spring, and really puts it in better mechanical con- 
dition than the harrow alone will, no matter how 
much used. Sod ground is benefited by winter 
plowing, for the sod will partially rot, and the frost 
will crumble the stiff turf. Rather light coils, if 
sodded, may well be plowed in the winter. Thisis 
a good season for plowing corn-stalk ground. If 
the fodder has been cut off, break off the stubs by 
hitching a horse to each end of along pole and 
dragging it against the stubs of a frosty morning. 
If the stalks have not been cut off, pasture them 
well first and then break them down in the same 
way. Ifturned under during the winter, they will rot 
more rapidly, and by spring will be in such condi- 
tion that the harrow will tear them to pieces. For 
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will be necessary to wait until it has dried some- 
what, but it may be plowed when containing more 
water than would permit of plowing in the spring, 
as there will be no danger of its ‘‘ baking,” and the 
frost will disintegrate the lumps that in the spring 
or summer would drv out into hard clods. Win- 
ter plowing affords a good opportunity for deep- 
ening the soil by running the plow deeper, so that 
the inch or so of subsoil turned up, will be 
livened by the time the crop is to he planted. 





A Use for Corn-Cobs, 
—>—_ 

Deep gullies can be kept out of “ washy” land 
only by ‘closing the little water-ways after each 
heavy rain. Delay makes the work greater, not 
ouly because the larger gully will require more ma- 
terial, but smaller gullies will form toward it which 
must be closed, and which make it more difficult 
to retain obstructions in the larger gully. For 





profit upon long-wool flocks lacking in constitution 
and bone. To those accustomed to the fine bred 
Cotswolds and Leicesters, the heads appear dis- 
preportionately large, and indeed they are both 
broad and long. For this reason they cannot be 
profitably crossed upon ewes of small breeds. 





‘Winter Plowing. 
a 

The “‘ January thaw ’’ does not make its appear- 
ance every year, yet there are few winters during 
which plowing cannot be done, for several days at 
least, along the fortieth parallel and south of it. 
The advantages of winter plowing are the gaining of 
time and the benefit to the ground. If only ten 
acres are plowed during the winter, there are just 
that many acres less to plow in the spring, and the 
gain is considerable. Winter plowing is always 
beneficial to stiff, heavy soils. Frequently when 
light soils are plowed in the fall or winter, the 
ground is packed down by snow and rain until it is 








ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 
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winter plowing, a plow sharply convex is the best, 
as it will throw the furrows more on edge and 
break them up. This exposes more surface to the 
action of the frost, and it will mellow down the 
lumps till spring. Do not harrow the ground—re- 
serve that tillspring. For spring plowing of sod, 
character of soil not considered, we would recom- 
mend a plow that has little convexity, and which 
will therefore turn a flat furrow, for then a seed- 
bed can be made fine without bringing many sods 
to the surface ; but for the winter plowing of sod, 
as of other land, we prefer a plow that breaks up 
the furrow and leaves the ground rougher. Winter 
plowing will expose many larve that may be in the 
soil, and some of these will succumb to the moist- 
ure and freezing temperature. Also, the weeds 
will spring up early in the spring, and preparing 
the land will rot them out, hence they will not an- 
tagonize the growing crop. If the ground bas 
frozen up dry, plowing can be commenced as soon 
as the frost is out to a sufficient depth. If, how- 
ever, the ground has frozen up full of moisture, it 








closing small water-ways, corn-cobs from the feed- 
ing floors serve an excellent purpose. These are 
usually water-soaked, or soon become so, and then 
the water will not move them. They do not inter- 
fere with plowing or harrowing. The plow or har- 
row will pass through them and remove very few 
from their places, to which they can be returned 
easily. If brush isused it must be staked down, 
and either plow or harrow will pull the stakes and 
brush from their places. If more solid obstruc- 
tions are opposed to the water, they suffer all the 
greater from the passage of implements. Many 
farmers neglect to fill small wash-outs after the 
fall rains, and, of course, fail to get them filled be- 
fore the spring freshets begin, and before the 
washing can be stopped large gullies are formed. 
If cobs are placed in the wash-outs late in the fall, 
they will become so compacted and firmly fixed 
until spring, that even the heavy spring rains will 
not remove them, while the winter thaws will bring 
enough soil to the water-way to fill the crevices be- 
tween them, and thus aid in filling the gully. 
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The Window Garden. 
—>_— 

The writer, many years ago, lived fora time in the 
city, and his hired house had that most useless 
of rooms—a parlor. It would not pay to heat this 
room, and to shut it up gave a most doleful ap- 
pearance from the street. The windows came down 
to the floor, and a pine box, suited to the width of 
the windows, was made for each. These boxes 
were lined with galvanized iron, and furnished with 
castors. For the covering of the outside, not wish- 
ing to be at the expense of tiles, we went to a car- 
pet store and purchased oil-cloth carpeting of a 
suitable pattern. This was tacked upon the boxes, 





Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE WINDOW BOX. 


and some black walnut moldings, from a mill 
where moldings were made, were attached around 
the edges and used to break the sides into pannels. 
From the street the boxes could not be distin- 
guished from those covered with the choicest Min- 
ton tiles. These window boxes were described and 
illustrated at the time they were made, and we now 
refer to them because the ideas and the illustra- 
tions have been adopted by English works on 
window gardening without acknowledgment, and 
we would enter a reclaimer. As to filling the boxes, 


freeze ; hence, tender things would be of no use, 
and flowers were not expected. We procured from 
a nursery a lot of young evergreens—Spruces, Re- 
tinosporas, Arbor-vites, Junipers, etc., and planted 
them in the boxes. These gave a most cheerful 
appearance to the windows, and having done duty 
all winter, they were, the following spring, set in 
the open ground, where most of them lived and 
flourished and were ready to go back to the boxes 
the next fall. If one can afford the expense, the 
tile-covered boxes, like that shown in figure 1, are 
most tasteful, but really no better than the cheap 
_ Oil-cloth covered substitute we have described. 
Whether there are other plants in the window or 





Fig. 2.—BASKET WITH SIEBOLD’s SEDUM. 
not, a hanging basket well filled with plants is a 


pleasing decoration. Whatever the style of the 
basket, let it be deep enough to hold a good body 
of soil. The shallow bowls often sold are a nui- 


sance. Ivy to twine around the handles and hang 
over the edges is the best plant that can be used 
for this purpose, and of itself is beautiful, but it is 
customary to add other plants, such as Cuphea 
platycentra, the ‘‘ Cigar plant,’? and others, Our 
taste in hanging baskets leads to 
using but a single kind of p!ant, 
such as an Ivy-leaved geranium, or 
Siebold’s Sedum. This last is a 
capital plant for a basket, as its 
thick succulent leaves stand the dry 
atmosphere, often too common in 
our dwelling rooms, without injury. 
Figure 2 shows asmall basket filled 
with Siebold’s Sedum, Sedwmn Sie- 
boldii, which can be supplied by al- 
most any florist. This often flowers, 
bearing large clusters of small rose- 
purplish flowers. These, and the 
peculiar leaves, are more distinctly 
shown in figure 4. Many, in their 
summer rambles, find pleasing ferns 
which are potted and placed in the 
window, where they dwindle and 
die. But few ferns can be culti- 
vated in our dwelling rooms, and 
these must be of evergreen kinds ; 
those the fronds of which naturally 
die down at the approach of winter 
will persist in doing so in the house, 
no matter what the treatment. The 





they were to stand where the contents would often | Situations. 





most satisfactory ferns for window 
culture are exotic evergreen kinds. 
The variegated fern, Pleris cretica 
albo-lineata, will flourish if it does 
not have too much sun. Feris ser- 
rulata is a good fern for similar 
‘The Hare’s Foot Fern, 
Davallia Canariensis, is one of the 
best for window culture ; its dark-green fronds are 
pleasing, and the peculiarity of its root in climbing 
over the side of the pot, as shown in figure 3, is 
most striking. The roots, which are covered with 
soft, slender, brownish scales, much resemble the 
foot of a hare, and suggested the common name. 
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A Good Begonia, 


—~<>— 





Begonias are among the most popular of all 
plants for house culture, and their popularity is 
well deserved. One of the best species—perhaps 
we should say the best—is B. 
rubra, or coccinea. This has very 
rich, dark-green lesves, without 
markings of any sort. The flow- 
ers are borne in branching clus- 
ters, and are of a bright, coral-red. 
They are generally produced at 
the axil of each new leaf, buds 
showing about as soon as the new 
leaves unfold. It branches freely, 
and is a wonderfully profuse 
bloomer. It is what may well be 
called a constant bloomer, good 
plants being always in flower. 
We have a large, four-year-old 
specimen, which has not been 
without flowers since it began to 
bloom. Often we count forty, 
fifty and sixty clusters of bril-: 
liant blossoms on it at one time. 
The contrast between the flowers 
and the rich, dark foliage is ex- 
tremely fine. A well-grown plant 
is always greatly admired. It 
requires no more care than a 
geranium, and flourishes quite as 
well in the sitting-room. Some 
Begonias do not like water on 
their leaves, but this one may be 
showered very often. Its smooth, 
thick leaves must be kept free 
from dust in order to properly show their beauty. 
Use for it a compost of garden loam, turfy matter 
and well-rotted manure, with considerable sand 
mixed in. Water liberally, but provide good 
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drainage, so that the soil may always rid itself of 
surplus water, and not become heavy and oa 





If we could have but one flowering plant tor the 
parlor, we thivk we should select this Begonia, 
For a hanging basket, the trailing Beyonig gla 
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Fig. 3.—HARE’S FOOT FERN. 


phylla scandens is admirable ; it has fine foliage, and 
flowers freely. It should not be allowed to get dry. 
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PLANTS AT Rest.—Many plants used for deco- 
rating the grounds in summer, are kept during the 
winter in the cellar, or sometimes, with plants of 
low stature, ina pit. If there is a furnace in the 
cellar, that will unfit it for keeping plants; but a 
detached root cellar may be used. With plants 
in a completely dormant state, no light is needed, 
but with those plants that begin to grow in very 
early spring, unless they have some light, the foli- 
age will become blanched. Plants at rest, while 
they require very little water, the soil must not get 





Fig. 4.—-FLOWER OF SIEBOLD’S SEDUM. 
dust-dry. Soil in this condition will abstract mois- 
ture from the plants and ruin them. During the win- 
ter plants thus stored must be examined, and if the 
soil is ‘‘dust-dry,’’ or “killing-dry,’’ water sparingly. 
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a Fuchsias. 


pins: oe. 

‘No plant is more admired than the Fuchsia, and 
but few plants are more desirable for pot culture. 
Some persons have excellent success in growing 
them, and others say they can do nothing with 
them. If the following instructions are followed, 
there need be no failure in growing them well. 

Be sure to give thema soil made up largely of leaf 
mold. They like nothing else so well. Mix sharp 
sand with it, and sce that the pots have good drain- 
age. If this is attended to, there will be no danger 
of over-watering. If leaf mold is not obtainable, 
use the turfy, fibrous portion of soil scraped from 
the bottom of sods turned up in an old pasture, 
mixed with sand. Give plenty of water. Keep 
the soil moist all through—very moist, in fact. -If 
two or three inches of the bottom of the pot are 
filled with broken brick or pieces of crockery, with 
a layer of moss or cocoanut fibre between it and 
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ing, put them in the cellar for the winter. Keep 
them there until March. Then bring them up, cut 
off at least half of the top, give water, warmth and 
light, and they will soon start into growth and put 
out branches al] over the old plants. 

A FUCHSIA TREE. 

The observing traveler in Great Britain sees in 
the vegetation many illustrations of the wide differ- 
ence between that climate and that of the United 
States. The writer a few years ago was much sur- 
prised to see, in the South of Ireland, garden 
hedges of Fuchsia in bloomin September. The 
species was the Scarlet Fuchsia (7. coccinea), the 
brilliant pendent flowers of which were in great 
profusion. The ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle” gives an 
illustration, which we here reproduce, of a Fuchsia 
of the same species, growing on the Isle of Man, 
which has attained the dimensions of atree. About 
the year 1834 a servant girl in the employ of a 





family at Ramsey came into possession of a cut- 








have been saved by the use of this cloth for protec- 
tion. In our experiments with it the past winter 
we found that while the thermometer marked 
twenty-five degrees above zero, the temperature 
under this covering was thirty degrees above zero, 
while under the protection of sashes it was thirty - 


two, or but two degrees higher. All experienced 
cultivators know that the difference of five degrees 
in temperature in most cases would save nearly ail 
plants exposed in the open air to the danger of in- 
jury by frost. Could the orange trees of Florida 
have been enveloped in protecting cloth the past 
winter, I doubt ifa bud would have been injured. 
Of course, in that case, it would have been imprac- 
ticable to do so, but it is easily practicable to pro- 
tect low-growing plants, such as cabbage plants or 
fruiting strawberry crops. A gentleman from 
Florida told me last winter that he had repeatedly 
saved his crop of strawberries—covering an acre 
while in bloom—from early frost, by the use of or- 


























the earth above, all surplus water will drain out of | 


the soil, and it will not sour, as would be the case 
if there was no drainage and the water was stag- 
nant, When the soil in the pot becomes filled 
with roots, and a white network of them covers it | 
when you turn it out for examination, shift toa 
larger pot. In order to grow Fuchsias well they 
must have plenty of root room. They will blossom 
well in comparatively small pots, but they will not 
do their best in them. Never give them a very 
sunny window to grow in. They like light, but 
they do not like strong, hot sunshine. Syringe 
the plant all over thoroughly at least every other 
day. This not only keeps the leaves clean, but it 





keeps down the Red Spider, which often attacks 
this plant, and the moisture is conducive to its 
healthy growth. 

The impression seems to prevail that the Fuchsia | 
is a winter-blooming plant. This is notso. There | 
are some which bloom in winter, but they cannot | 
asa whole be depended on. One of the varieties | 
worth growing for winter flowering is Speciosa. | 
Summer and early fall is their proper season of | 
blossoming, and it is useless to try to make winter | 
bloomers of them. After they have done blossom- | 


| tomake them unattainable. 
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ting of this Fuchsia, at that time a rather rare 
plant. Having made a hole in the soil with a 
poker, she inserted the cutting. The cutting took 
root and grew, and kept on growing until at pres- 
ent it isa tree fifteen fect high, and the girth of 
its top is eighty feet. It is doubtful if the plant 
in its native Chilian localities ever reaches any- 
thing like these measurements, 
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Protecting Frames with Cloth 


PETER HENDERSON. 
_ > — 

In many portions of the country it is difficult to 
get sashes, and with many, too, their cost is such as 
Ordinary cotton cloth 
or muslin, treated with linseed oil and sugar of lead, 
has been used, but this makes the cloth very heavy, 
and a light fabric, such as we have recently used, is 
much better. In the Southern States, where aslight 
protection only is needed to ward off frost for a few 





nights, the use of protecting cloth will be a very 
great boon. The past winter (1886), millions of | 


cabbage and cauliflower plants were Jost in Georgia, | 
South Carolina and Florida, all of which might ' 





dinary cotton cloth, thereby vastly increasing the 
value of his crop. 

This protecting cloth, while being no cheaper 
than ordinary grades of cotton cloth, has the ad- 
vantage in being so prepared that it is mildew 
proof, and with ordinary care wili last five years. 
It is made in yard widths, and can be shaped for 
use according to circumstances. Probably the sim- 
plest way is to tack it to light frames, three by six 
feet, and use these in the same manner as sashes. 
Such “sashes,” made of protecting cloth, would 
cost not more than twenty cents each, while glass 
sashes, to say nothing of expense in freighting, 
cost two dollars each. Besides, in the hands of 
inexperienced cultivators, the protecting cloth is 
safest ; for, if this covering is left on in the day- 
time, when the sun is shining, there is compara- 
tively little rise of temperature underneath it, while 
it is well known that if ventilation of frames coy- 
ered by glass sashes is not carefully attended to, 
the crop beneath may be quickly ruined. The 
past spring we covered a lot of cabbage plants 
with the protecting cloth for three weeks, never 
once taking it off, night or day, and the plants 
were nearly as good as those covered by sashes, 
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How to Make Paper Flowers, 


The material required for making paper flowers, 
now so much used for decorations of various kinds, 











Fig. 1.—PARTS OF A VIOLET. 


consists of some tinted tissue-paper, a small bunch 
of stamens, some fine wire for the stems, and one 
or two small sheets of dark green wax, such as is 
used for wax flowers. 

To make a Violet, cut of dark violet tissue-paper 
four pieces of the shape seen at ain figure 1; take 
two stamens, }, cut off one-quarter inch from the 
top, twist around them one end of the fine wire 
used for the stem, and pinch over it a tiny bit of 
wax—only enough to make the first round of paper 
adhere to it. Then from the other end of the wire 
slip the petals, a, through the center ; the first one 
close up to the yellow part of the stamens; push 
the others close agaiust the first, and finish the 
flower with a small calyx, seen at c, made of dark 
green paper, or, better still, wax. For the stem 
cut a strip of green paper about one-eighth of an 
inch wide, twist around the wire, and, to fasten it, 
turn up the end of the stem a little. 

Snowballs are composed of white and palest 
green, or of a very pale pink with green, or of these 

















Fig. 2.—FOLDING THE PAPER. 


three shades combined. For a medium-sized white 
snowball, cut of white tissue-paper fourteen squares 
of four inches each side ; then fold each piece ac- 
x cording to the dotted lines seen 
in figure 2, and in the order they 
are lettered, commencing at a. 
When folded it appears as an 
irregular triangle, as seen in 
figure 3 ; cut this even across the 
top, as indicated by the dotted 
line, a b, then round off the top, 
as shown in dotted line, ¢ d. 
When the papers are opened out, 
they will appear as seen in fig- 
ure 4. Cut down along the 
creases to within half an inch of 
the center, as shown by the dot- 
ted circle. Then take each sec- 
tion between the first finger and 
the thumb of your right hand, 
placing the thumb on top of ihe . 
paper on its left half, one-eighth 
of an inch below its curve; put 








Fig. 3. 
the thumb of your left hand underneath, and the 
first finger on top of its right edge above your right 





thumb, thus bringing the thumbs near together, 
one above, the other underneath ; now firmly twist 
the paper with your right hand down towards you, 
thus turning up its underside and forming it into a 
little cup over your left thumb, as seen in figure 5. 

After the fourteen white papers have been curled, 
cut twelve squares, of two and three-eighth inches, 
of the light green paper, and proceed with these 
the same as with the white. When all are finished 
take a piece of wire three or four inches long for 
the stem, twist one end of it into a small knot to 
prevent the paper from passing over it ; then slide 
from the other end, through the center, first one 
white, then one green paper over it, and s0 on, al- 
ternately, until all are used. Press the first leaves 
together by pulling them lightly through your 
hand, thus shaping the flower. Lastly, cut a circle 
of dark green paper about an inch and a half 
in diameter, slip it on the wire, and fasten with a 
little piece of wax ; cut a narrow strip of the dark 
green paper, not over one-quarter inch wide, twist 
it tightly around the wire to cover the stem, and 
the flower is finished, as in figure 6. 

In making a flower of the three shades, pink bas 


Fig. 4.—SHAPE OF PAPERS. 


to be taken first, then white, then green, requiring 
in all, nine white, nine pink, and eight green papers. 





Children at the Table. 
LUCY R. FLEMING, VA. 
ee 

‘*Give me a nice napkin, too,” said a little daugh- 
ter, when her mother was distributing fresh nap- 
kins on the dining-table. The child’s napkin was 
clean but not altogether whole, nor of as fine qual- 
ity as the damask meted out to the elders. The 
request was complied with, but it set me to think- 
ing, aud perhaps may set some other mothers to 
thinking also. It is very common in many families 
to give the little one at the table a plain or even 
cracked mug, cup or glass, while the elder mem- 
bers are using a finer article ; the stained saucer or 
worn plated spoon for oatmeal or berries, when 
father, mother, and elder brothers and sisters have 
delicate china and silver. 

I cannot think it the best plan. ‘‘ But the child 
will break a glass.”” True, it may; but the very 
handling of glass or fragile china is apt to teach 
the care and gracefulness necessary to good table 

manners, which the tin or queensware 
mug will not. No lessons so affect our 
bearing in after life as do those learned at 
the hometable. The study of multitudes 
of books of etiquette can never give us 
the ease and grace insensibly acquired in 
childhood at a well-ordered table. And 
at that well-ordered table, children, while 
not unduly brought forward, feel that 
they, as well as the elder members of the 
household, have a share in that refine- 
ment which desires and brings about 
dainty table-linen, shining cutlery, and 
Fig.5. perfectly clean china, glass, or silver. 
If at all practicable let each child have its glass 
tumbler or goblet, its salt cellar and napkin every 
day, and be taught from its earliest admittance to 
the family table to use each article carefully and 
gracefully. ‘‘Then,” as Marion Harland says, 


| ‘*when there is company you will not be mortified 











by their making looking-glasses of the bowl 
their spoons, or handling their forks awkyw me 
' y. 


* * * Where there is a wide difference between 
family and company table-furniture, there usually 
exists a corresponding disparity between everyday 
and company manners.”’ 
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The Christmas Plum Pudding, 


Beat seven eggs thoroughly, add one pound of 
white sugar, one and a half pound of raisins, 
stoned and chopped, the same quantity of currants 
washed and dried, and a quarter of a pound of 
citron sliced, and all three dredged with flour. 
Now add one pound of suet chopped fine and freed 
from strings, and if you are an amateur cook, let 
us whisper right here, that if you sprinkle flour 
over the suet, the process of freeing it from strings 
will be very much facilitated. Stir in next the 
juice and grated rind of one orange, two wine- 
glasses of brandy, half a pound of flour, and halfa 
pound of grated bread, one tablespoonful each of 
cinnamon, cloves, and mace, and milk sufficient to 
make a somewhat stiff batter. Boil in a mold or 
floured bag for five hours. In boiling puddings it 
is essential that they be plunged ut first into rapidly 
boiling water, and that the water never be allowed 
for an instant to stop boiling. 

A plain and cheap sauce is made by stirring a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch dissolved in cold 
water, into one pint of boiling water; add one 
tablespoonful of butter, four of sugar, and a glass 
of brandy. Those who prefer not to use liquors in 
cooking may substitute lemon juice and nutmeg; 
syrup from canned raspberries, currants or straw- 
berries is a delicious addition to a pudding sance. 
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Christmas Ornament. 








A beautiful Christmas device is a scarlet shield, 
outlined with ‘Running Pine’ (Lycopodium or 
Club-moss), or the dainty Hartford fern, upon 





which is placed a white star in rice work, onl 
hang it to represent the “Star in the East. 
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The Cosey. 


A Teapot Cosey is a most useful and elegant addi- 
tion to the tea table. It is really a thickly padded 
cover, placed over the teapot, thus excluding the 
air and keeping the tea hot for hours. When 
members of the family are belated through trains 
being overdue, or unexpected visitors arrive, the 
welcome tea is hot, steaming and fragrant for 
them, without waiting for the kettle to boil in or- 
der to make a new supply, for 

“Unless the kettle boiling b«, 
Filling the teapot spoils the tea.” 
Every tea-drinker should know that keeping the 
tea hot on the stove spoils the flavor of the bever- 
age, since by this method the bitter tannin and 
astringent principle is extracted from tise leaves. 

To make the cosey, cut two pieces of cloth a 
little longer than the height of the teapot, and 
about half a yard at the base, shaping them as in 
the engraving. Line and wad each piece with raw 
cotton to about two inches in thickness, turn in 


the halves face to face, overcast them neatly to-' 


gether ; then join the two cushions so made 
around the arch, leaving them open at the base. 
Finish all round the edge with a pretty cord, mak- 
ing a few loops at the top for a handle with which 
to lift the cosey from the teapot. The material 
ean be of colored plush, velvet, satin, silk, or, in- 
deed, almost any goods, and ornamented with an 
embroidered spray on each side, or a spray on one 
side and initials or monogram on the other. A 
cosey made of embroidered wine-colored velvet, 
lined with old-gold satin, edged with old-gold silk 
cord, will make an acceptable Christmas gift. 





Winter Styles in Bonnets, Hats, Gloves 
and Boas. 
> 


The small capote with variations is still the fa- 
vorite style in winter bonnets, but these variations 





TEA COSEY. 


are most important, changing the little cap shape 
into something quite new and striking. Thus one 
has the brim flaring at, the top, and showing a lin- 
ing of a contrasting color, and another has it cleft 
and one side strapped back with ribbons. Round 
melon crowns, formed of folds of velvet and rows 
of beads appear on some, while others have very 
long, narrow crowns. Brims, however, are all less 
puffed than last season. 

The trimming is high, narrow, and set far for- 
ward, many of the bows being extremely odd and 
fanciful, while large, light-colored aigrettes are 
stuck in amidst the loops and ends. Ladies still 
cling to the small velvet throat bows, but strings of 
picot ribbon, two or three inches wide, are consid- 
ered more fashionable. 

Felt bonnets generally match the suit with which 
they are worn, and have the edge bordered with the 
new woolen beads that look like tiny rolls of cloth. 

Young ladies prefer round hats to bonnets, ex- 
cept on particular occasions, such as a Juncheon 
party or reception, and in these there isa great 
variety to select from. The English turbans of 
felt, with high rolled brims, are extremely stylish, 
and usually have a deep binding of repped ribbon, 
with folds of plain velvet around the crown, and in 
front loops of fancy velvet or plush, together with 
a bird, bunch of wings, aigrette or pom-pons ; 
for, in spite of the progress of the anti-plumage 
movement, wings, feet, breasts, crests, and whole 
flocks of birds still appear in great profusion. 
A larger and more dressy hat much worn now is on 
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the cavalier order, with a wide, straight brim, rolled 
closely on one side, and a high, tapering crown. 
This requires ostrich tips, which are combined 
| with bows of splashed, spotted or mottled plush. 
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Tig. 1.—WALL BASKET WITH DRIED GRASSES. 


Home milliners make serviceable little toques of 
a piece of their winter suits or cloaks, covered over 
a net. frame that has a soft crown and a stiff band 
that fits comfortably on the head. Long, narrow 
toques formed of pheasant feathers are also shown, 
but they are not particularly pretty. 

An English fashion that has reached Paris, and 
is just making its appearance on our side of the 
water, is the wearing of boas made of cascades of 
black or white lace around the neck in place of fur. 
They are light and graceful, and very becoming 
to fresh young faces. 

Gloves for street wear now show three wide 
stitchings on the back, and are fastened by four 
large, flat gilt buttons. A dull yellow is reported 
to be the shade most in vogue, but tan, gray and 
putty-color are popular, wrought in a self-color or 
black. Mousquetaire gloves of undressed kid, 
long and wrinkling on the arm, are the proper thing 


| fos full dress, and come in exquisite tints, such as 


Persian lilac, tea-rose, pearl, and pale canary color. 
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Wall Ornaments. 
a 
Those who have gathered and dried grasses, 
pressed ferns, and have collected moss-covered 
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Fig. 2.—EAR SHELL WITH FERNS. 


twigs and bright berries, are sometimes at a loss 
how to make these materials up for home adorn- 








ment, or for holiday presents. We give two en- 
gravings as suggestions. In figure 1 a smull basket 
is taken as a foundation, into which the grasses, 
ferns, etc., are tastefully arranged. The edge of 
the basket may be decorated with small pine and 
spruce cones, while lichens may be used to repre- 
sent soil in which the ferns, etc., are placed, as if 
growing. Those so fortunate as to possess a Hali- 
otis, or Ear Shell, can turn this to good account, as 
in figure 2. It will make a suitable base to a clus- 
ter of ferns, grasses, etc., and at the same time 
serve as a receptacle for small articles. Very fine 
iron wire, such as the florists use in making up 
bouquets and designs in flowers, will be found 
very useful in arranging these winter decora- 
tions ; it is very strong and almost invisible. 
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A Pretty Pattern for Slippers. 
~~ — 

The pattern shown in the illustration is intended 
to be worked in cross-stitch on medium fine canvas, 
with single zephyr worsted. The narrower stripes 
are worked in a light blue shade for the ground, 
with dark brown, light brown and gold color for 
the pattern. The broad stripes have on a dark 
brown ground two shades of olive, two of red and 
two of blue. The white star on black ground 
(seen in the engraving) stands for dark red; the 
narrow straight lines in a square for light red. The 
white diamond with black dot for dark olive, and 
the white square with black dot for light-olive. 
The small, white square with dot on black ground 
for dark blue, and the black line for light blue. 


Scouring Silk and Satin. 
~~ 
After the garments have been ripped, and the 
dust well brushed from the seams, boil one-eighth 
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PATTERN FOR SLIPPERS. 


of a bar of ivory soap, cut very fine, in three pints 
of water, until thoroughly dissolved; then add one 
teacupful of clarified honey and one pint of alcohol. 
Stir well, and keep it at boiling heat on the side of 
the stove. This quantity is sufficient for one dress. 
Have a Jarge tubful of rinsing water by your side, 
and the irons heating on the stove. Take each 
width or piece of the goods to be washed, singly 
on a clean, smooth, unpainted board or table, and 
scour it with a stiff cloth brush, dipped into the 
hot solution, and scrub the silk or satin well 
on both sides. Then lift it up by the ends, quickly 
dip it into the rinsing water, shake it lightly once 
or twice through the same, and, dripping, hang it 
on the line in a somewhat shaded place. 

By the time the second or third piece is ready to 
be hung up, the first is generally dry enough to be 
taken down and lightly folded for ironing. Do not 
let the goods become too dry, as they cannot be 
dampened without danger of becoming spotted. 
The pieces ought to be carefully watched, and 
taken down when just fit for ironing ; they may be 
lightly laid over each other until all are ready to bo 
pressed. Always iron on the side which {is to be 
the *‘ wrong side,’ and iron until dry. Dark colors 
ought to beironed on some old piece of black wool- 
len or silk, as these have fast colors, and are not 
furry; for light colors, use a white sheet. Goods 
carefully treated according to the directions above 
given, will look like new in cclor and texture. 
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A Story of the Old South. 
M{S8 MARY J. GRUNDY. 
ere eee 
A few years ago there existed in a certain county 


in one of the Southern States an organization bear- 


ing the ominous name of ‘‘The Midnight Tribunal.”’ 
Among the negroes it was known as ‘‘De Bad Gang,” 
and after perpetrating some unlawful acts, it came 
to be known as simply the ‘‘ Gang.” 

The headquarters of the ‘‘ Gang,” or ‘‘ Temple,” 
as it was calledin the ‘‘ Constitution,’’ was a cross- 
roads whisky shop, located in a wild and heavily 





serious harm to anybody. They laughed at the 
suspicions and misgivings of the negroes, and as- 
sured them that they need not have the slightest 
fear of any injury being done to them. These 
assurances failed to allay their distrust, however, 
and they lived in constant dread of “De Bad 
Gang.’’ Finally some of the negroes, who were 
visited by the ‘‘Gang,’’ hid in the swamps, and 
despite the guaranty of the planters that they 
should be protected, refused to return to their 
homes and work, This so angered those gentle- 
men that they appointed a committee to look into 
the matter and decide what action should be taken. 
The result was a public announcement to the effect 
that, while no person objected to the young men 





amusing themselves in a legitimate manner, the 
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them continued to meet secretly in a lonely ang 
almost inaccessible ravine away back in the dee; 
woods, where they took extra precautions wns 
surprise by detectives or county officers, 

After about three months of tranquillity an out. 
rage was committed upon a colored temperance 
lecturer who was visiting the locality. He Was 
called out of the house by masked men, taken to a 
creek, ropes tied to his legs and arms, and he Was 
drawn back and forth through the water until 
almost drowned. Then he was warned to leave the 
county within twenty-four hours. The Officers 
made strenuous efforts to discover the perpetrators 
of this brutal act, but to no purpose, 

A few days afterward an intelligent young negro 
named Lafe Bobbs, who was the trusted errand 








THE LOCUST FEAST. — (See next page.) 


Drewn (by Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


wooded part of the county, the proprietor of which | 


aided and encouraged them by every means in his 
power, for the simple reason that they were his 
best patrons and a source of considerable profit. 
Here they would assemble, twice in each month, 
and sit in judgment, as they termed it, upon per- 
sons whom they chose to dislike, and prescribe the 
form and mode of punishment of those adjudged 
guilty of imaginary offenses. 

While these orgies were in progress the roads 
and approaches were guarded by mounted pickets, 
hideously masked and helmeted, and armed with 
long wooden lances decorated with red and black 
flags. Should any person happen to be passing 
along the road, he was taken in charge by these 
pickets, and, with wild yells and hoots, escorted 
through the lines on the double-quick. This action 
made it almost impossible for the officers of the 
law to learn who constituted the gang or the nature 
of their meetings. 

The planters, business men and good citizens 
‘generally, were disposed for a time to regard all 
these performances in a facetious light—as the 
frolicsome antics of young men and boys bent upon 
amusing themselves, but who really intended no 








planters did most earnestly protest against their | boy of a leading planter in that sectio., was sent 


frightening inoffensive work-people, and that sort 
of thing must cease at once, or the ‘‘ Gang’ should 
be dispersed by law and its leaders severely pun- 
ished. ; 

The “Gang ’’ chose to regard this warning as a 
huge joke, and they became wore reckless and 
mischievous than ever. At last a number of them 
visited the cabin of an old negro who was somewhat 
given to chicken stealing, and, after telling him 
that they were about to execute him, proceeded 
to make elaborate preparations for carrying out 
their designs. It is very probable that they did 
not really intend doing him any serious injury; but 
the poor old fellow was so overcome with fright at 
the sight of the preparations being made that he 
dropped dead. 

Then the planters took hold df the matter in 
earnest, and immediately offered a reward of $500 
for information that would lead to the arrest and 
conviction of any or all persons who were con- 
cerned in the death of the old negro. This action 
caused considerable consternation among the 
**Gang,’’ and they held no meetings at the old 
“Temple’’ for some time, though a majority of 





by his employer to the village, where he was de- 
tained until quite late in the evening. A portion 
of the road over which he had to return ran through 
a dense forest, and as Lafe was no braver thana 
majority of boys, he picked up his heels at a lively 
rate. It was a bright moonlight night, and when 
he reached the forest he imagined he could see a 
goblin crouching in every shadow. As he was 
fairly flying around a turn in the road, his ears 
alert and his eyes almost as large as saucers, he 
suddenly came upon a group of horsemen standing 
in the shadow of a large tree. 

Lafe was quick-witted enough to spring aside 
into a thicket before he was observed. Cautiously 
peering out, he saw that it was the “Gang.” Their 
leader was haranguing taem in a low tone, but Lafe 
could plainly overhear all that was said. He lis- 
tened long enough to learn that they were on their 
way to the cabin of his uncle, Tobe Long, who was 
a preacher, and who, by his fearless and emphatic 
denunciations of their lawless acts, had incurred 
their enmity, and was to be severely punished that 
night. As soon as Lafe learned their destination 
and intentions he rapidly and silently circled 
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a 
around them, gained the road and ran like a deer 


toward the cabin of his uncle to warn him of their 
designs. Bursting into the room, just as the ven- 
erable old man and his wife, Aunt Fay, were in the 
. act of kneeling for their evening devotions, he 
startled them almost out of their wits by scream- 
ing: ‘Ob, unc’, yuh’s gone! Yuh’s a los’ man! 

De ‘Gang’s’ a-comin’ to kill yuh, suah! Oh, oh, 

unc’, une’ !”’ 

“Wut’s de matter wid yuh, chile ?” cried Aunt 
Fay, catching Lafe by the arm. ‘Is yuh done 
gone crazy seed 

“Oh, Unc’ Tobe,’”’ continued Lafe, excitedly, 
“]’se done seen de ‘Gang’ up de road—tousans 
ob dem! An’ I heerd ’em say dey was comin’ 
heah to hang yuh! Oh, dey’s comin’, dey’s comin’, 
dus back dar !” 

“Yuh’s suah, chile?’ queried Uncle Tobe, 
earnestly. 

“Bs as suah as I’se alibe !”’ replied Lafe. 

“Oh, fadder,” cried Aunt Fay, wringing her 
hands, ‘“‘run to de swamp! Run, fadder, run! Oh, 
ab, Lordy sabe us from dis wicked worl’! Run, 
fadder, run, run, run !” 

The old minister drew himself up, proudly. 
“Run, an’ lebe yuh heah to be ’bused by de Phil- 
istin’? Nebber! I trus’ mysef in de good Lord’s 
han’s; He sabed de Hebrew chillun, an’ Jonah, 
an’ Dan’l! He sabe all dat ax Him prop’ly! Les 
us pray |’? and down the trusting old couple knelt, 
while Uncle Tobe poured forth a simple but elo- 
quent appeal for succor in their present time of 
need. Lafe quietly slipped outside to see if the 
“Gang” were in sight. He had decided that the 
best plan would be to run to the plantation, nearly 
two miles distant, and give the alarm. A short, 
wide sack, half full of sweet potatoes, the donation 

of Uncle Tobe’s former master, stood beside the 
door, Lafe picked it up, carried it to a thicket 
near by, and emptied it. ‘* Dey shan’t spoil dem, 
anyway,’ thought he. Then he glanced up at the 
bright, silvery moon, and apparently made an im- 
portant discovery, for he suddenly ducked his 
wooly head, ran a few steps, and stood like a statue 
fully ten seconds. 

“ Je--ru—sa—lim !’’ he slowly ejaculated. Stood 
a few moments longer, slapped his hands together, 
and exclaimed softly, ‘‘I does it!’ His mouth 
spread from ear to ear, and he jumped up and down 
and turned a hardspring. Three feet above his 
head hung the thing that had inspired his peculiar 

antics. Catching up an old stool, Lafe placed it in 
position, mounted it, took out his well-worn but 
sharp pocket-knife, and with the utmost caution 
and bated breath cut the thing loose. Another 
moment and he had dropped it into the sack and 
safely closed the mouth by twisting it like a rope. 
Then he drew his prize into the cabin, closed the 
door and bolted it just as the first of the ‘‘Gang”’ 
rode up. Uncle Tobe heard them and quietly arose. 
“Une’ Tobe,” said Lafe, holding to his sack, “‘ yuh 
jus’ lef em ter me. I take keer ob’em dis time !’’ 

“No, chile,’ replied Uncle Tobe, advancing 
toward the door, ‘‘let me speak wid ’em.”’ 

“Go back! go back !”’ cried Lafe, frantically wav- 
ing his hand, and excitedly rolling his eyes. ‘Don’ 
cum near! don’ cum near! Auntie, blow out de 
candle. Unc’, don’ yuh say one wud! I done talk 
wid ’em. I done tell ’em somefin’ !” 

Aunt Fay blew out the light, and in silence and 
trepidation the three awaited the coming of the 
evil-minded rabble outside. 

The ‘‘Gang” dismounted and secured their 
horses, then approached the cabin door in a body. 

“Uncle Tobe !” called out the leader. 

“Wut yuh want?” answered Lafe. 

“We want old Tobe. Come out 0’ thar, Tobe; 
we want ter tickle yer eah !” 

“Wut fur yuh want Tobe ?”’ asked Lafe. 

“Open this doah !”” 

“Dse afraid !” replied Lafe, unwinding the top 
of the sack. 

“If yer don’t open it we’ll bust it open fur ye!” 

Lafe drew out the pin, jerked open the door, 
flirted the sack in their faces and threw it out, then 
instantly banged the door shut again and held it. 
A volley of terrible oaths, quickly succeeded by 











yells of pain and dismay, followed this action, and 
soon there was a regular stampede of both men 
and horses, 

“Chile, chile! wut yuh gone done?” cried 
Uncle Tobe, apprehensively. 

‘I done punish de ‘Gang’ wid de good Lord’s 
weepins !”’ answered Lafe, triumphantly. 

“‘ Wut did yuh done punish ’em wid, chile ?”” 

‘* Wid a big nes’ 0’ ’ornets, unc’ !”” 

“‘De good Lord hab done sabe us; bress His 
name !’? cried Uncle Tobe, reverently. 

“Yuh bes’ not go outen yet, Unc’ Tobe,” said 
Lafe, as the old gentleman moved toward the door. 
** Dem tings is a-buzzin’ roun’ out dar lukin’ fur de 
jus’ es well es de unjus’, an’ yuh done better stay 
in an’ Juk out fur a day or two, till dey done git 
ober dere mad !”” 

“ Den let us gib tanks fur our deliberance from 
ebil,”” said Uncle Tobe, solemnly. And as they 
knelt the devout old man offered up a heartfelt 
prayer of thanksgiving and praise. Immediately 
afterward Lafe made a run for the plantation. Ar- 
riving there safely, he lost no time in telling his 
employer of what had occurred. That gentleman 
promptly sent a guard of six trusty, stalwart men 
down to Uncle Tobe’s cabin to protect him from 
any further annoyance during the night. 

Early the next morning, accompanied by Lafe, 
he drove to the village and notified the authorities 
of what had taken place. To say that the story 
created a sensation does not half express it. It 
created the greatest excitement ever known in that 
section, and Lafe was the hero of the hour. The 
Sheriff was so vigorously berated by the people 
that he determined to bring the ‘“‘ Gang’”’ to justice, 
no matter whose reputation suffered, or whose 
feelings might be injured thereby. 

He first arrested the young son of a leading 
planter, whom he found with his face badly swollen 
from the effects of the hornet stings ; and having 
a clear case against him, advised him to confess 
and turn State’s evidence. In this he was ably 
seconded by the young man’s fsther, who was ter- 
ribly shocked at his son’s complicity in such an 
affair. 

The result was, nine men were bound over to 
appear at the next term of court, fourteen precipi- 
tately left the State, the old ‘‘ Temple ’’ was razed 
to the ground by the indignant people, and the 
‘‘ Midnight Tribunal” was utterly and irretrievably 
extirpated. 

At a meeting of leading citizens it was unani- 
mously decided that Lafe Bobbs had, by his clever 
stratagem, fairly exposed and broken up the 
‘‘ Gang,” and that he was therefore clearly entitled 
to the reward of $500 offered by the planters. The 
money was duly paid cver, and the enterprising 
Lafe invested it so wisely that to-day he is one of 
the wealthiest and most respected colored men in 
that portion of the State. 
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The Locust Feast. 


W. N. CARY. 
oe 

The poorer tribes on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains(such as the Diggers and Flat- 
heads among the smaller tribes along the Pacific 
Coast), are poor, miserable creatures, and they 
add to their scanty food by killing the grass- 
hoppers and locusts. which infest the country. 
These Indians live on small animals, game, rabbits, 
birds, ete., fish (which they get in abundance), and 
have recourse, in hard times, to the grasshoppers, 
which abound very thickly in their country. They 
build a fire in the center of the plain, and then 
scatter themselves over several acres (these Indian 
children) in a circle, with a bunch of grass or 
weeds in each hand, and whipping the ground and 
driving the grasshoppers towards the center into 
the fire and smoke. They continue this for quite 
a time, and then, after this fire has sufficiently 
roasted the grasshoppers and locusts, they sit 
down in a group and pick up the grasshoppers and 
eat them, making a grand feast. I have fre- 
quently seen the Indians do this, and drew the 
sketch (on the opposite page), from real life. 











The Doctor's Talks, 
an ae 
CONCERNING THE MISTLETOE. 
A friend brought me a specimen of our native 
Mistletoe which was growing upon the branch of 
an oak of some kind. The piece of oak had been 
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Fig. 1.—THE NATIVE MISTLE1OE. 


sawn as in the engraving, figure i in such a man- 
ner as to cut through the lower part of the main 
stem of the Mistletoe, showing distinctly the two 
kinds of wood, the yellowish wood of the Mistletoe 
contrasting with the pure white wood of the oak. 
The seed of the Mistletoe is surrounded by a very 
sticky pulp, by which it fastens itself to the bark 
of atree; it pushes out a radicle, which, instead 
of pushing downwards as with seeds in the soil, 





penetrates the bark of the tree and extends into 
the soft (or sap) wood between the bark and the 
old wood, and there is nourished by the sap of the 
tree. As the tree grows, the lower part of the 
Mistletoe is covered with a new layer of wood each 
year. As the parasite lives entirely upon the sap 
of the tree, it injures it, and where, as in England, 
it grows upon fruit trees, it {s removed. In some 
parts of England Mistletoe is abundant, while in 
other districts there is none, and the nurserymen 
propagate it upon young apple trees to supply 
those who would grow it for Christmas green. 
HOW SNAKES FEED. 


The other day a boy had upon a hand-cart a box 





Fig. 3. 


containing a large Python, an enormous snake 
from the East Indies. It belonged toa dealer in 
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animals, and was on its way to some place across 
the river, where it could be fed. The boy’s foot 
slipped as he was crossing the Park, the box fell, 
broke, and the snake was at liberty. This drew a 
great crowd, and as the snake was twenty-seven 
feet long, they kept at a respectful distance. After 
a while it was captured and taken back to the shop 
of its owner. 1 was talking of this incident toa 
young friend, Master Harry, who naturally inquired 
what they would feed the snake on. I replied, 
‘Rabbits, or per- 


An African Waterfall. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM PINTO. 
———— 

Western Africa is full of beautiful scenery, in- 
tensified by the brilliancy of the various tropical 
plants and flowers. We had been traveling several 
days when one morning we heard a distant roar, 
signifying that we were fast approaching a river. 





We little dreamed that such a grand waterfall was 
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with graceful swoop and loud scream, steal their 
food from the other birds, notwithstanding the 
are the best fishers. Here we were enabled Pd 
make a most agreeable change in our diet, for we 
could kill an abundance of ducks, Leese, guines 
fowls and several species of plover and others 

Many alligators lie upon the river banks, but 
only by acute observation can they be descried at 
any great distance, on account of their close regem- 
blance to logs. We had secured a few more natives 


= at our last stop- 





haps a lamb or 


—— ping place to fill up 
our ranks, thinned 





young kid, swallow- 
ed whole. Snakes 
of this kind kill 
their prey by crush- 
ing it in their folds ; 
they then lick it all 
over with saliva, 
and slowly swallow 
it.”’? “But evensuch 
a large snake as this 
Python has not a 
mouth large enough 
to allow it to swal- 
low a rabbit, much 
less a lamb.” “But 
they do it. Itisa 
slow operation for 
the snake to get 
outside of an ani- 
mal, The jaws in 
serpents are pecu- 
liarly constructed, 
as seen in figure 2, 
where mi is the low- 
er jaw, which loose- 
ly fits upon a bone,t, 
and is held there by 
muscle:. When the 
snake swallows a 
large object, the 
muscles stretch, the 
bone leaves the 
socket in the jaw, 
and the passage 
may be enlarged 
sufficiently to allow 
the food to be swal- 
lowed. After this 
is done the muscles 


the lower jaw in 
place again. In the 
diagram the muscles 
are not shown, only 
the bones being rep- 
resented. A num- 
ber of snakes Kill 
their food by biting 
the small animals 
with their poison- 
ous fangs. Figure 
3 shows the head of 
a rattlesnake, with 
a part cut away to 
show the hooked 
fangs, c. These, if 
the snake is at rest, 
pointinwards; when 











by desertion; two 
of them beingin my 
canoe and unused 
to the report of a 
rifle, came very near 
upsetting all hands, 
The report of my 
rifle evidently star- 
tled some of the 
inhabitants, for we 
had not proceeded 
very far before our 
guides _ discerned 
some natives lower 
down, who, as soon 
as they saw us, held 
a hasty consulta- 
tion, judging from 
their actions, after 
which two of their 
number disappear- 
ed, we knew to in- 
form the village, 
which was evidently 
not far off. When 
we came sufficiently 
near for communi- 
cation our inter- 
preter made them 
understand that we 
were friendly; 80 
after a “ palaver” 








fis they invited us to 
a visit their village, 
Ba) and we accepted. 
3 Upon approaching 

4 the village we found 

it ¥ the men standing in 
<= a circle with clubs, 
small axes and 

spears in their 


hands and all yel- 
ling loudly, while 
the majority were 
stamping their feet 
ina manner peculiar 
to their tribe ; their 





arms and _ heads 
were in constant 
motion. All this 
time the women 


stood near at hand 
stamping their feet 
and clapping their 
hands, accompany- 
ing themselves with 
a monotonous weird 








it opens its mouth 

the. points are 

thrown forward 

ready to strike. Under each eye is a little sac, 
v, holding the poison, a liquid. This poison bag 
connects with the fang, which has a small channel 
through it, terminating in a minute opening at the 
point. When the fang strikes an object, the 
pressure upon the gland forces tbe poison into the 
wound. Small avimals are killed instantly, so 
powerful is the poison, and the animal is swal- 
lowed. You may wonder that the snake should 
swallow the poisoned food. The poison acts only 
when it passes into the blood; when taken into 
the stomach it has no effect. The slightest drop 
of the poison in the blood will, in large animals, 
often cause death, but many have swallowed poi- 
son glands without harm.” Tue Doctor. 





AN AFRICAN WATERFALL. 
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to greet us, falling a distance of some 120 feet. It 
threw out a never ending shower of spray, which 
covered all surrounding objects with a heavy veil 
of mist and marked the course of the stream above 
and below, while a ceaseless thunder growled 
within the abyss. After feasting our eyes upon the 
grandeur, we descended to the river below, which 
in most parts was broad and deep, rapids being 
very frequent, and making the passage in canoes 
(made of hollowed out trees) both risky and diffi- 
cult, even when guided by natives. 
short paddle with great dexterity. Numerous 
birds of all colors made the air voca) with their 
songs. A peculiar species of fish-hawk is found 
about this falls and along the river bank. These, 





These use a | 
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chant, but not dar- 
ing to approach 
nearer. Then came 
the invitation to eat, given by the heads of the 
tribe, which was accepted, when such delicacies 
as they had were brought forth, while all the na- 
tives sat upon floor around a large wooden bowl 
of rice, the principal article of food, in the prepa- 
ration of which the women especially pride them- 
selves ; they pour palm oil over it, after which the 
natives think they have a royal dish; each man 
dives his hand in, helps himself, rolls it into a ball, 
tosses hack his head, opens his capacious mouth, 
and in it goes, bolting rather than eating their food. 
There was not much variety in the feast, but the 
food was caten more for the purpose of showing 
our good will and friendly intentions, rather than 
because we relished it, or were in need of food. 
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The Country Life of Washington; 
His Love for it, and some Account of his Agricultural Methods. 


DONALD G. MITCIIELE (lk Marvel). 


FV EI ES. 


The school books have told us, time out of mind, 
that George Washington was a Virginia planter, 
and the son of a Virginia planter ; they have told 
us, too—until we were a little tired by the story— 
of his severe prunage of a certain young cherry 
tree in his boy days; but, notwithstanding this 
persistent episode of the garden and the hatchet, I 
think the American world in general has rather lost 
sight of the country longings and aptitudes of our 
first President in the blaze of his military successes 
and the record of his political sagacities. Hence it 


will surely be of profit to take a few columns in a 


great agricultural journal, to revive again the story 

“of Washington’s rural inclinations, and to plant his 
great figure once more among the fields and the 
garden things.that he loved. 

Every man born in a country house in Virginia 
in the middle of the last century must have come 
easily to a liking for fine woods, and good crops, 
and horses and hunting. Amusements and profits 
both lay in the fields. 
muddied the flow of fresh young blood. Alexan- 
dria, the port where tobacco ships lay, was small ; 
Richmond not in existence; and Williamsburgh, 
with its miniature court, only occasionally decoying 
country-born young fellows to its feastings and its 


No near city staunched or 


minuets. 

There is scarce a sign now of the house in which 
Washington was born, on the lower Rappahannock, 
nor any more of the other house where he passed 
his boyhood, over against Fredericksburg, and in 
landscape which must have been known to our sol- 
diers who fought at Chancellorville. Both these 
houses were of the old Virginia stamp—big, roomy 
piles of lumber, with long, sloping pent roof in the 
rear, and two huge chimneys slapped against the 
exterior walls at either end. It was at the home in 
Stafford County must have happened—if it ever 
happened—that episode of the cherry tree ; and it 
was there, too, happened (after his father’s death) 
that other better authenticated incident of the boy’s 
subjugation of a young thoroughbred colt which 
nobody could master; and yet this intrepid lad, 
known as George Washington, aiid known for 
many athletic feats even as a boy, did master the 
brute, and so enrage him by the mastership that 
the poor animal, in a frenzy of protesting plunges, 
died under the very seat of the boy master. This 
martyr to young Washington’s iron resolve was a 
great pet of his mother’s, under whose special 
guidance the fatherless lad had now come; and 
there may have been a bone to pick between them 
regarding the colt; but never, then or thereafter, 
any real breach in their mutual regard or love. 
From his mother, who was a model country woman 
and housewife for that day—and for all days— 
Washington derived, doubtless in a large degree, 


’ his strong rural tastes, his system, his aptitude for 


order, and that inexorable method, which, if he had 
been a lesser man, would have made a terrible mar- 
tinet of him. The mother was full of it; and I 
cannot but think that Sharples, in his charming 
picture (the only authentic painting we have of 








her), has refined away somewhat of her august 
severities and serenities of character. She was 
always queen there, in that Staffordshire home— 
with son, with bailiff, with dependents all. If 
things went wrong, she came to quick knowledge 
of the why. Throughout her long widowhood she 
clung to all the simplicities, severities, homeliness, 
and out-of-door avocations of country life as if 
they had been royal inheritances. And are they 
not? When, in her later days, Lafayette came to 
see her and pay obeisance to the mother of his great 
friend, he found her in sun-bonnet working in her 
garden ; and she was not caught. at disadvantage 
by this chance, but wore, with an unshrinking and 
royal modesty, these tokens of her out-of-door reign. 

When Washington, in a spirit of adventure, would 
have gone seafaring in the British navy—wiled 
thereto by the preferences of an elder half-brother 
the mother put her quick veto upon it; but she 
never vetoed his huntings, his dare-devil rides, his 
wrestlings, his fencing, his leaping bouts; so he 
grew up sinewy, firm and daring, and with elements 
of manly leadership marked all over him. School- 
ing thereabout did not count for much ; but he got 
some training in English and classicism, and more 
in penmanship, book-keeping and surveying, which 
latter he greatly loved and brought to large account. 
But on the score of all those humanities that come 
by daily teaching, I think his mother was the best 
and most profitable lecturer he ever heard. 

When his half-brother came into possession of 
Mt. Vernon—only a short ride away for a horseman 
of those days—and lived there with his Fairfax 
bride, Washington found the way thither pretty 
often. It was near to Alexandria, through whose 
great river-harbor the hum of the European world 
came in; there were horses a-plenty, and the Fair- 
fax kinsmen who lived near by had brought over 
with them all the best traditions and practices of 
hunting, dogs, and hard riding ; there were smok- 
ing dinners after the hunts, and cotillions, and big 
darkeys to bang the doors of the coaches, as they 
were loaded up with their freight of laces and pretty 
women. No wonder if this fine, athletic young fel- 
low, George Washington, in the full flush and 
strength of his teens, enjoyed this ; and I think we 
may credit a good deal of historic truth to those 
glimpses of life in that day, which went into the 
early pages of Thackeray’s “‘ Virginians.” 

A crochety old bachelor of the Fairfax family 
takes a fancy to young Washington at this epoch— 
wants him to go West with him (the Shenandoah 
Valley and region about Pittsburgh were “ West” 
in those times !); wants him to survey some great 
estates he has thereabouts, and to rough it in the 
wilderness. This Washington does, carrying all his 
careful method and his intrepidity with him, and 
gaining the knowledge and experience which tell 
afterward so largely, both in his war life and his 
farm life. In later days he comes to have an im- 
mense ownership in those Western lands (30,000 
acres at one time) about the Kanawha and even on 
the Ohio, and makes efforts to establish European 
colonies thereabout—has at one time hope of win- 
ning over Sir John Sinclair, the famous Scotch 
agriculturist, to a large purchase. 

I go back, however, now to his days of surveying 
in the wilds of the Shenandoah, getting hardened 





there for his work (which comes very speedily) of 
soldiering in the old French-Indian war—a war 
which desolated the sparse settlements on the Alle- 
gheny, and which left its sharpest mark in Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Two horses shot unde®him, six 
bullets through his coat, and a quick fever that lays 
him low, make up some of the memoranda of 
Washington’s first baptism in battle. 

Next we find him—a few years only intervening 
—master and owner of Mt. Vernon, which has come 
to him by inheritance, and husband of the rich and 
charming widow, Mrs. Custis. Here his first farm 
experience begins; and here—on the delightful 
estate of Mt. Vernon, forty years later—it was des- 
tined to end. There are few Americans who do not 
know, by actual visit or by descriptive story, some- 
what of that great Washington property upon the 
Potomac, only a half day’s easy drive away from 
the capital of the country. Two hundred acres of 
it, with the old homestead, are still held in the rey- 
erent keeping of the women of the nation; but a 
hundred and twenty years ago the Washington 
acres counted by the thousand, and ten miles of 
tide-water washed the shores of the princely prop- 
erty where the young Virginia planter extended 
his roof-tree and welcomed his bride. 

Of course, there are gleams of very red color in 
that new married life—albeit in the country. There 
are big entertainments, and a new stretch to the 
dining hall; the stables are equipped afresh ; 
Madame has her chariot and postillions in livery ; 
there are drives into Alexandria; there are fox- 
hunts ; there are dances; there are orders to his 
London agents for showy saddle-cloths, for ‘‘ best 
superfine blue cotton velvet,” for ‘‘ old Maderia,”’ 
for “‘ puckered petticoats of a fashionable color,’? 
for ‘‘ Indian mangoes,” and “ Scotch snuff,” and 
‘*Rhenish in bottles.’ But, besides, there are or- 
ders for new seeds, and some “ bell-glasses”’ for 
the garden, and amid all the junketings of a well- 
to-do Virginia household, he does not pretermit his 
orderly method, his nice attention to details, his 
exact book-keeping, his rides over the property, 
his sharp look after the shipments of tobacco and 
wheat, and the product of his fisheries and mills, 
He gets reputation in all the region asa shrewd, 
sagacious farmer—is among the first to observe the 
heavy drain which tobacco-growing is making on 
the land ; he enlarges his wheat-sowings—is anxious 
to bring about its. sale by weight, that he may be 
encouraged ‘to put better land to its growth. He 
tests ‘‘ plaster of Paris,’’ though is very doubtful 
most times of its efficacy ; he plows in buckwheat 
twice in a season, allowing the first sowing to ms- 
ture its seed, and turning in the second at the stage 
of its greatest succulence ; he talks of importing a 
‘hippopotamus ”’ (not the animal, but a marine ma- 
chine of that name), for dredging mud from the 
river bottom, which mug, he believed, would have 
great manurial value. He made surveys and maps 
of the various farms comprising his estate, and 
knew the tillage history of every field. These 
maps are still in existence, and so are others, 
showing his lay-out of drive-ways about his en- 
larging homestead. Special localities are indicated 
for the planting of new trees, which are severally 
named, and if there isnot much of garden-like 
grace in the drawings, there is a good engineering 
rigor of curve, which was more natural to him; 
indeed, in-matters of taste, whether as respects 
blue velvets, or waistcoats, or wood paths, or the 
planting of his coppices, Washington was not in- 
ventive or swaying toward easy graces, but lived, 
rather, after cool, orderly conventionalities. 

Yet, with all the master’s alertness, sharp-sighted- 
ness and method, there were (as happens with many 
country gentlemen), leakages in the management, 
In the pleasant ‘ Recollections” of Mr. Custis, 
Washington is made to say (with a wry face, I doubt 
not), ‘‘ Who would believe that, with a hundred and 
one cows reported on the estate, I should still be 
obliged to buy butter for my family!’ It must be 
remembered, however, that in those slave days 
there were a* great many mouths of idlers to be 
filled—idlers whom Washington would haye been 
the last to order off the place. 

Meantime he was not only winning repute as one 
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of the most sagacious agriculturists and land man- | act number he does not know, since they are com- Yet once more I give this pretty touch from the 


agers of that region, but was counted among the 
most influential of those men who controlled the 
political action of the Province of Virginia, and 
when the flurry of the Stamp Act reached south- 
ward, and the Boston “Tea” kettle began to sim- 
mer ominously, there was a new sort of talk in the 
corridors of Mt. Vernon house, which put clover 
and tobacco for the time in abeyance. Among the 
parties to these new talks was one named Patrick 
Henry, who had uttered what some people called 
treason, and there is reason to believe that old Lady 
Washington, the mother, down in her quiet nook 
over against Fredericksburg, and cherishing old 
traditions under her stately cap, did look askance 
upon the brooding disquiet, and would have lifted 
a warning finger at her son George ; but the guns 
of Lexington soon settled the question for him and 
for her, and eight years of war followed quick 
thereafter, in which the stalwart Virginia farmer 
carved out with his sword the beginning of a new 
nation. Those years of war do not belong to this 
record; there were short, sudden visits of the 
Commander-in-Chief to his Virginia estates; there 
was an orderly succession of sowings and of reap- 
ings; new bailiffs succeeded old ones, and there 
“was never a year, even when hopes were darkest, 
in which definite advices did not come about the 
eroppings and the harvests. 

The war at last being fairly ended, he goes back 
with a “great zest’’ (as he says to his friend, Ar- 
thur Young, 1785), to the old home pursuits ; enters 
upon the building of a great new barn, for which 
Arthur Young had forwarded plans; wishes a new 
bailiff, and will pay $125 a year (with keep), for the 
right stamp of a man; writes to Gov. Clinton, of 
New York, to forward to Mt. Vernon grapevines 
which have been sent him from France, at the in- 
stance of the Marquis de Lauzun, also any rare or 
curious evergreens he may find, ‘“‘to improve the 
grounds about my house.’ He writes toa friend 
in Philadelphia, to know if enough of Jerusalem 
Artichoke could be had there to stock an acre, as 
he wants to make trial of it for his stock. He has 
faith in mules for farm work, and enters upon the 
breeding of them, Lafayette sending him a choice 
Jack ‘from Malta,and the King of Spain other 
rare animals, from which he achieves wonderful 
results, and at the final sale of the General’s ef- 
fects a wagon team of four mules fetches the ex- 
traordinary price (for that day) of $800. 

_ There is a great flow of visitors to Mt. Vernon 
in those post-bellum times, and it was only after the 
war that the mansion took on, under Washington’s 
direction, the great proportions which it now has, 
and host and hostess made it alive with Virginia 
hospitality. Under the new stress, Mrs. Washing- 
ton has her steward and housekeeper, yet there is 
no showy pretension ; the General writes to his 
Fairfax friends in England, to send whom they 
will to him, but ‘‘my manner of living is plain. I 
do not mean to be put out of it. A glass of wine 
and a bit of mutton are always ready, and such as 
will be content to partake of them are always wel- 
come.’ No hospitalities, however, were allowed 
to interfere with his daily tour of observation about 
the place ; this was made on horseback, and, there 
being over three thousand acres on the estate, in- 
volved some fourteen miles of riding; ordinarily, 
also, there was a before-breakfast visit to the home 
stables, to look after the well-being of his favorite 
horses. On stormy days of winter, the General 
found exercise in striding up and down that great 
eastern porch of Mt. Vernon, some ninety odd feet 
in length, where the reverent visitor may pace to-day. 

When public business called him again to Phila- 
delphia, and seemed to foreshadow those longer 
absences (which do come in his days of the Presi- 
dency), he entertained the notion of leasing his 
lands ; had long correspondence with Arthur Young 
relating thereto ; described the soil ‘‘ more inclined 
to clay than sand;’’ there are 3,260 acres of “‘ culti- 
vable land,’’ he says, independent of the ‘‘ mansion 
house farm ;’’ he sends accurate mapsofall. ‘On 
the four farms,” he continues, ‘‘ exclusive of the 
home farm, there are fifty-four draft-horses, twelve 





working mules, and a sufficiency of oxen,” the ex- 


prehended in the aggregate of 317 black cattle. 
Of sheep there are 634, and swine, uncounted. 
The farms were offered by him ata rental of ‘a 
Spanish milled dollar per acre of plowable ground.” 
But no proper English tenant appeared, and 
through all the days of his Presidency the ‘four 
farms,” and the ‘‘home farm,” with their man- 
agement and croppings, are (not unpleasantly, we 
suspect), dwelling in his thoughts. See with what 
particularity he writes from Philadelphia under 
date of August, 1793, to a nephew who is left in 
charge (I quote here from a letter which, so far as 
I can learn, has never before appeared in print): 

“*T want to makean experiment,” he says, ‘‘ with 
respect to taking the tops from corn before the 
usual time. I know that if the tops of a whole 
field were taken off before the dust [pollen] has 
fallen, so as to impregnate the grain, that there 
will be no corn ; but as soon as this function is per- 
formed, the tops, in my opinion, serve only to 
participate in the nutriment, which otherwise 
would be more abundant for what remained. I 
believe, also, as the dust from the tassel impreg- 
nates, equally with its own, all the corn (through 
the tubes of the silk) it falls upon, that if every 
other row throughout a whole field was deprived 
of the tops, the corn would, notwithstanding, be 
equally good; and this is the experiment (although 
itis late for it) want to have made. Tell Mr. 
Craw, therefore, that it is my desire that he would 
immediately cut the tops from every other row 
of corn in No. 5to the amount of twenty, begin- 
ning on the side next to No. 2 by the barn. Let the 
first row retain the tops, the 2d, 4th, 6th, and so on 
alternately to the 40th. * * He need not go beyond 
the old ditch, which formerly divided the fields. 
Particular care must be taken to cut the tops above 
the second joint—that is, above the one from where 
the corn proceeds. Experiments of this sort are 
easily made, and without risk or expense ; and the 
esult may be important. Ido not mean that the 
blades are also to be taken off, for this might ex- 
pose the stalks to the sun, stop the circulation of 
the juices, and, of course, injure the grain.” 

Again, in the same letter, this first President of 
ours writes: ‘‘Mr. Lear insists upon it that he 
put the clover seed (in a cask containing about 
seven bushels) into the store himself, on the left- 
hand of the door. If it is not to be found there, 
you may tell Mr. Butler I shall look to him for the 
value of it, unless he can discover what is done 
with it. The reason I had it put into the store was 
for safety ; and he will find by the written instruc- 
tions I left with him, that the key of that house 
was not to remain in his possession longer than 
whilst he was in the act of giving things out. If 
the clover seed then is not there, Butler must have 
disposed of it himself, or by retaining the key in 
his possession contrary to orders, given the roguish 
people about the house an opportunity to come at 
it.” 

Again: ‘‘I do in earnest terms enjoin upon you 
to see that the hay is used with the greatest econ- 
omy at the Mansion House, and particularly to 
guard against Mrs. L. Washington’s Charles and 
her boy in the stables, both of whom are impudent 
and self-willed, and care not how extravagantly 
they feed or even waste ; for I have caught the boy 
several times littering his horses with hay. Except 
her blind horse (which may be endangered by run- 


ning at large), I see no sort of necessity there is for , 


feeding with either grain or hay when they are not 
used, or any other horse that is at liberty and able to 
provide for itself. * * I can plainly perceive that, in 
a little time (after saving what oats I want for 
seed another year), there will be nothing either for 
my negroes or horses to eat without buying, which 
will neither comport with my interest or inclination. 
By Stuart’s report, I find he still continues to feed 
horses with corn instead of cut oats, as I directed. 
What two saddle horses are those which stand in 
the Mansion House report? I know of none but 
the one Mr. Whitling used to ride.” 

What. country gentleman of our day, on his city 
absences, puts this particularity and sagacity into 
his queries ? 














end of the General’s long letter; ‘I gee by the mi 
report for the last week, twenty-three bushels of 
meal were brought to the Mansion House, when a 
the usual quantity for that place is twenty bushels, q 
Why was this done? If thirty bushels were brought q 
there it would, I am persuaded, be consumed ora 
otherwise disposed of. a 


Aa 
“Your aunt and all here are well, and I am your 
affectionate uncle, Gro. WASHINGTON.” 


Iam sure I shall not fatigue the readers of this a 
journal if I quote somewhat from yet another Je. 4 
ter of the first President of the Republic, which | 
comes to me fresh from his own manuscript, with q 
the country odors of more than a century upon it, ~ 
He is discoursing with his farm manager (Mr, An.” 
derson) upon ice: ‘‘ The cellar under the north side 3 
of the house,” he writes, ‘‘has a well in it, which | 
I sunk some years ago for the purpose of keeping % 
ice, and an attempt was made to do it; but froma ~ 
mistaken idea (which prevailed in those days) of # 
excluding the external air, it was, from the humid. 
ity within, occasioned by a close stopper, all dig | 
solved before I opened it. I wish, therefore (if the 
ice is sound and good after this letter gets to your 
hands), that you would again fill it and ram it well, 3 
putting a thin layer of straw all round, and some ~ 
at bottom on blocks, and leave it uncovered, 
While the work is about make Allison remain in 
the cellar ; otherwise, as it is the present receptacle 
of the pork, there will be a large toll taken from it 
by the negroes who are employed.” 


His sharp look after any waste or loss among hig 
tools finds this vigorous illustration: “In the 
Alexandria store accounts, transmitted to me by 
Mr. Pearce, I perceive an amazing number of 
spades, shovels, scythes and carpenters’ tools of 
various kinds, etc., etc., charged to me. Hence, it 
is to be feared these things have sometimes been 
got without his orders. If this has been practiced, 
an absolute stop must be put to it, or nothing got 
without a written order from you. This used to be 
an invariable practice ;.nay, more, when I was at 
home and could attend to my own business, no 
new thing (not even a file) was ever given out with- 
out having the old of the same kind brought in, or 
a satisfactory account rendered of it.” 


But I must stay this story of the old gentleman’s 
exactitudes, though they come before me in the 
unmistakable color of his own minute and clearly 
indited letters. Through all the years of the Pres- 
ideney, and his long Philadelphia absences, the 
letters pass from week to week—now to his man- 
ager, now to his factor, now to his nephew, How- 
ell. The statesman farmer does not forget his 
fields, or his crops, or their order, nor yet the 
horses, or the last stray saddle beast, or his baiting 
of cut oats. And when, with the dignities of age 
and of great repute upon him, he lays down at last 
the tasks and trials of public station, he goes back 
to his farms on the Potomac—to his old walks under 
the trees that he has planted, to the great poreh 
that looks down upon the river—with all the relish 
of a boy who goes home from school. 


If he had not been General of our armies, and 
President of the new nation, he would have lefta 
great agricultural record. His method, his liking 
for rural pursuits, his sound judgment, his keen 
observation, and his persistent attention would 
have ensured most important results. Few men 
ever drank so deeply of public applause. He 
had been beset by old-world courtiers—by repre- 
sentatives of every rank and nation; had tasted 
all the sweets of power and all the bitterness of 
office ; he had come by all social conquests as easily 
as he came by a good digestion ; fashion bowed to 
him ; but from all these triumphs he came back to 
the old enjoyment of a country life—its breadth, 
its freedom, its out-door equipments, its fields, its 
horses—with a zest that never slackened until death 
came. We can never doubt that he had put rea- 
son, and faith, and love into his averment (which 
has stood so long at the front of this journal); 
“ Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, 
and most noble pursuit of man.” 
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Editorial Correspondence from 
the West. 


—~<>—- 
Plenty of Good Land Left. 


The labor agitators in the Eastern cities, instead 
of attempting to foment trouble and discord on 
the ground that all public lands have been ab- 
sorbed by corporations, should come out here in 
the Far West. They would find that Uncle Sam is 

“still rich enough to give them all a farm. So far 
from all having been occupied or taken possession 
of, there are still large areas of valuable farm lands 
offering most inviting inducements and future 
homes for those who are willing to work and stop 
talking. Itis true that the best of the public lands 
in close proximity to railroads have been taken. 
But new comers have simply to go further on to 
find good lands, and the railroads will soon over- 
take them. I have been not a little impressed 
with this fact while journeying over Nebraska 
this autumn. Localities in the State, which six 
years ago were regarded as so remote that only the 
poorer class of comers would settle them up, are 
now included in the net-work of railroads which 
everywhere covers the State, and points waicb six 
years ago were far from railroad communications 
now have all the facilities of travel and transport- 
ation which the older States afford. What is true 
of Nebraska, will, sooner or later, be true of 
Dakota, portions of Wyoming, Montana and 
other Territories, which are now appropriated for 
grazing purposes. 


When to Come West. 


Come in the spring time. The almost universal 
opinion among*those who have come hither from 
the Eastern and Middle States is, that spring is 
the best period of the year for migration westward. 
Then they have plenty of time before cold weather 
to become acclimated, and if they have the neces- 
sary farm tools they can begin breaking the 
virgin sod at once, and may raise a crop of flax 
the first year. No one, however, should think of 
coming from the older States without having suffi- 
cient funds to carry him through at least the first 
year. There may be no grasshoppers, as ten years 
ago, to devour the crops and leave the settlers in 
a half starving condition, but there are very many 
other emergencies which new-comers should be 
prepared for, such as drouth, sturms, sickness, etc. 


Sunday on the Prairies. 


The impression prevailing in some quarters at 
the East that no Sunday exists m the Far West 
now has no foundation in fact. To be sure, the 
various railroad lines b2tween Chicagu and Omaha 
have, during the past year, commenced running 
Sunday trains, whereas, by a mutual arrangement, 
before that time only one railroad ran a train be- 
tween these places on Sunday ; but it is believed 
that the old arrangeme + will sooner or later be 
resumed. The adventure and excitement of fron- 
tier life of course draw many adventurous and 
reckless characters, I have frequently been at 
points in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Northern 
Utah and other places, in earlier times, when many 
seemingly did not know when Sunday came. Fur- 
thermore, settlers from the older States, being 
remote from church privileges, sometimes became 
careless as to their observance of the Lord’s Day ; 
aud yet settlers from the Eastern and Middle 
States, as a general thing, have not only observed 
Sunday on their journeys, but also after locating. 
The engraving on page 583 is from real life, and 
represents a party of New Englanders who, after 
going into camp on the prairies over Sunday, have 
assembled to hear one of their number discourse 
from the Bible. Frequently, in the long trains of 
settlers going through Dakota, Western Nebraska 
and other points-in the West, some of the party 
keep right on, while others remain over during Sun- 
day. Whatever may be the condition of affairs in 
the earlier stages of these Western States and Ter- 
ritories, their regard for and observance of the Sab- 
bath increases with their growth and development. 








Ho! tor California. 


I have found in some portions of the country 
westward from the Missouri a strong disposition to 
migrate to Southern California. An old acquaint- 
ance at Columbus, Nebraska, assures me that land 
which he purchased only a few months ago at 
National City he can now dispose at 200 per cent. 
advance. He has just returned from that portion 
of California around the western terminus of the 
Atchison and Santa Fé Railroad, and tells me 
a speculative fever prevails there, owing to 
rapid migration and rapid rise in land. These 
and similar stories brought from the California 
coast are cousing a considerable fever here west 
of the Missouri, where the winters are so severe, 
as “contrasted with the warmer winter months 
of Lower California, I hope in a few weeks time 
to visit this new El Dorado, which now acts like a 


lodestone upon the pushing spirits here at the Far — 


West, who are always ready to move on still 
further. 


A Growing University. 


For many years the Nebraska State University at 
Lincoln, languished, and did not keep pace with 
the development of the country. This was due to 
a variety of causes. Without stopping to consider 
them, I may state that I was not a little gratified 
at finding the institution in a far more prosperous 
and progressive condition than on the occasion of 
any of my previous visits Prof. MacMilen, an 
old college friend, who has been laboring here for 
many years, tells me that the institution has now 
a bright future before it. Prof. Bessey, Dean of 
the Agricultural Department of the University, 
whose contributions constitute a valuable western 
feature of the American Agriculturist, I found at 
the laboratory, hard at work in his shirt-sleeves on 
some new varieties of plants sent to him for 
examination. Prof. Bessey was one of the very 
stronzest members of the Faculty of the Iowa 
State Agricultural College at Ames, and in securing 
him for their institution the Nebraska regents have 
made a valuable acquisition. D. W. J. 


——_——_e—______- 


American Fat Stock Show. 
(From Our Own Correspondence.) 


age 
CurcaGo, Noy. 12, 1886. 

The Ninth Annual Fat Stock Show, under the 
auspices of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, 
was formally ‘opened on the 9th, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. In connection with it, and under 
the same auspices, are the American Horse Show, 
the Second American Dairy Show, and the Third 
Annual Show of the Western Poultry Association. 
The entire Inter-State Exposition Building has 
been turned over for the use of these exhibitions, 
and is well filled—main floor, annexes and galler- 
ies. Never before in the history of the Fat Stock 
Show has such an array of pure bred fat cattle been 
shown, notwithstanding the recent pleuro-pneu- 
monia scare here. Secretary Mills is my authority 
for saying that but for this interruption it would 
have been very difficult to find room for the 
ansmals which would have been here, as indicated 
by his correspondence. While grades are not out 
in as full force as last year, the books of the Secre- 
tary show that in the aggregate the cattle entries 
are but six below those of 1885. 

The great lesson of these shows demonstrates 
the advantages of pure blood, and it is not over- 
stating the case to say thet the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture has contributed, by the influences 
flowing from its fat stock shows, more largely to 
the improvement of stock and the excellence 
reached in meat production in this country, than 
all other influences combined. It has stimulated 
better breeding, improved quality, secured earlier 
maturity, greater quantity of prime meat to gross 
weight of carcass, better methods in feeding and 
handling, encouraged the most economical pro- 
duction of the best quality of meat; in short, 
pointed out the way for the farmer and stock- 
grower to get the most money out of his business. 








The widespread interest which has been deyel- 
oped is shown, not only in the attendance and 
constant increase in magnitude of these shows, but 
also by tie fact that the very liberal premiums 
offered by the management have been duplicated 
this year in the various classes by different associ- 
ations and organizations representing all the best 
known and valuable breeds of cattle, horses, etc. 
Large and valuable special premiums, in cash or in 
implements or articles, aggregating a large sum, 
are likewise offered in the various departments of 
the show. Step by step progress has been made, 
year by year gratifying results have been achieved, 
until a plane has been reached which arrests the 
attention of associations in Europe as well as 
America, whose members are at the fore-front in 
promoting excellence in this important industry. 
A point has now been reached where ancther im- 
portant departure is being agitated. Hitherto no 
distinction bas been made between exhibitors in 
relation to the breeding and rearing of animals 
shown. A petition, numerously signed by breed- 
ers, will be presented to the Board asking for the 
adoption of a rule requiring that premiums be 
awarded to the breeder (who must be the owner) 
of a prize-tuker, instead of making the award to the 
animal, At the inception of these shows and dur- 
ing their earlier history such a rule was impractic- 
able, but now, the number of breeders in all lines 
of improved live stock having so largely increased, 
it is eminently proper and just. Its adoption is 
regarded as certain. 

The show of cattle comprises Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Devons, Aberdeen-Angus, Holstein- Friesian, 
Sussex, and Grades and Crosses, and the exhibits 
of sheep and swine embrace superb specimens of 
all the popular breeds. 

The dairy show is attracting special attention, 
increased interest having been elicited by competi- 
tion among the champions of several breeds of 
cattle. Last year the awards were made by an ex- 
pert, with the following scale of points: Flavor, 
40; grain, 30; color, 15; salting, 10; style of 
package, 5; total, 100; and the report of the show 
gives the following as the average score on butter 
made from the milk of several pure breeds of cat- 
tle competing : 
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The Holsteins, as is seen, scored two points 
more than the Jerseys, and three mere than Short- 
horns and Herefords. Doubtless very great care 
ip making the exbibition samples—five pounds— 
for this show was exercised by the admirers of all 
the breeds whose butter is shown. The result is 
awaited with interest, as premiums are offered this 
year on the same basis as last. 

The Second American Horse Show, under the 
auspices of the State Board, is a great exhibit in 
quantity and quality. The classes comprise the 
French Draft, Clydes, English Shire, Cleveland 
Bays, roadsters, carriage and coach horses, and 
ponies. Most of the well-known breeders and im- 
porters in the Western States are represented, and 
the exhibit comprises some of the finest represen- 
tatives of the horse stock to be found in the 
United States. This feature of the Board’s annual 
November exhibition met with pronounced favor 
at its inception, and will be duly appreciated by 
thousands of farmers and others who attend. 

The Western Poultry Association’s Third Show is 
a surprise, and hardly less so to the management 
than to visitors. It has so far outrun expectation 
that it has been impossible thus far to get coops 
for the birds and properly arrange the entries. 
Another day, however, will see everything in shape. 
There are between 300 and 400 coops already in 
position, and the number of entries exceeds 1,000. 
Almost every breed and variety is seen. T. H. G. 
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Forward us their Names. 


We have an editor who makes it his special business 
to ferret out the various frauds and schemes for robbing 
the unsuspecting. We invite all the subscribers of the 
American Agriculturist to immediately forward us any 
advertisements which they may have of a doubtful char- 
acter, and auy circulars which may come into their pos- 
session having a suspicious appearance, and all letters 
directed to them by unknown parties, describing won- 
derful cures, offering something for nothing, etc., etc. 
During the coming year we shall devote more space 
than ever to exposures of this character, and our invari- 
able advice to every subscriber before trying any new 
medicine, or making any purchases concerning which 
they are not fully satisfied, is—first, communicate with 
us. While we shall expose through our columns, for the 
benefit of others, some of the frauds attempted upon 
our subscribers, we shall aim to immediately reply to 
them in person, giving them such information as we 
can procure. 





Bogus Agricultural Newspapers. 


Look out for bogus agricultural papers. It is now just 
about the time for the annual crop of so-called * Agri- 
cultural *’ newspapers to blossom, mainly at Chicago and 
St. Louis. These swindling sheets are offered to sub- 
scribers fora nominalsum. They steal what Jittle mat- 
ter they have from respectable agriculiural periodicals, 
and if not issued as a medium for various swindling 
schemes, generaly suspend after two or three issues. 
No periodical is worth havinz which can be secured for 
next to nothing. A paper of any reliability must pay 
for its matter, its printing, its publishing, and all other 
expenses incidental tu the production of a newspaper. 
When an agricultural, or any other paper, for that mat- 
ter, is offered at such figures as imply that none of these 
expenses are involved, then it is safe to conclude, on 
general principles, that the scheme isa fraud. A news- 
paper can no more be furnished for nothing than a plow 
or any other article of value, unless it be published for 
some ulterior purpose ; and when this is the case, it not 
only possesses no value as a newspaper, but is likely to 
bea decoy designed for the purpose of swindling its 
readers, 


‘* Am Old Scheme.”’ 


One of the standing frauds like the ‘‘ Counterfeit 
money’ and “¥ree Recipe” schemes, is the claim 
agent, who professes to have especial facilities for 
procuring the ‘enormous fortunes,”’ now in the Bank of 
England or in the English “‘ Chancery Courts,” awaiting 
for American heirs to claim them. During the past 
twenty years we have from time to time warned our 
readers against these schemes. They start upon the 
presumption that there are millions abroad awaiting 
claimants. The United States Ministers to the Court of 
St. James (England), from James Buchanan to James 
Russell Lowell, have officially denied there were any 
large estates in that country belonging to heirs in the 
United States, and Ministers to Holland have stated the 
same as to that country. 

If any of our readers have paid money to be expended 
in prosecuting such claims in Europe, it has been done 
in spite of our warnings given from time to time, these 
many years. 


Von Graef Trochees. 


F. P. Wray, Brunswick Co., Va., in sending us a pam- 
phiet ‘* received by last mail,” says: ‘‘I have no fear of 
being taken in by such trash, but you might better put 
the unwary on their guard.” When we say that the 
pamphiet is headed ‘‘ Manhood,” we have described it 
as faras we can with propriety. At the bottom of the 
page is an open grave, and a very much disgusted-looking 
man, with not *‘ one foot in the grave,"’ but one foot half 
way oyer the edge, is kept back by & woman with wings. 
(By the way, what does she do with these wings when 
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she goes to bed? They must be very uncomfortable to 
sleep in.) She has a package of something, presumably 
trochees, keeping the man out of the grave. It is all 
very touching, but as a matter of fact we should like to 
know how a grave so wide and deep and long could be 
dug without throwing out a corresponding amount of 
earth. The surroundings of the grave are as smooth as 
a sidewalk—a real show grave. The little book is orna- 
mented with a portrait which we infer to be that of Von 
Graef, though it is not labelled. It is one sided as to 
mouth, heavy as to nose, ample as to spectacles, and 
superabundant as to necktie. If not Von Graef, who is 
it? We are told that when Von Graef was traveling in 
Spain *‘ his attention was one day called to two peculiar 
herbs or plants, Yerba Santa and Yerba Rheuba, by an 
old Spaniard, who claimed that they had been used by 
the natives for hundreds of years past for the purpose of 
strengthening the,” etc., etc. Indeed, Dr. Von Graef 
learned, and afterwards saw it to be true, that mos® of 
the natives made their living by gathering, drying and 
shipping bales and bundles of these herbs to Madrid and 
other large Spanish cities, from which the trochees, to 
be found in every Spanish drugstore, are made. Van 
Graef took some some of the herbs home and used them 
with wonderful effect. We are told that ‘‘This is in 
brief the history of Dr. Von Graef’s remarkable discov- 
ery.” A wonderful “ discovery ” indeed, to appropriate 
what the Spaniaris had been using so long before. Here 
we must stop. We cannot follow the alleged curative 
properties of this stuff, nor the false physiology it teaches, 
without use of phrases we prefer to omit. This is such 
bare-faced quackery that it should deceive no sensible 
person, 


Essence of Scotch Oats Again. 


Inquirers are referred to the American Agriculturist for 
August, 1885, for our detailed opinion of this nostrum. 
Recently it was the Bessarabian-Russian corn; Dow it is 
the Scotch oats; next we shall have the Austrian Buck- 
wheat as a panacea for physical woes. The only virtue 
that Scotch oats possesses, to our knowledge, is in the 
form of oatmeal, or as a plaster for burns or wounds. As 
a special ‘ rejuvenator,’’? unquestionably Scotch oats, or 
any other oats, will do for horses, but as for men, we 
fancy it is no better adapted to promoting vitality than 
many other nutritious articles of food. 


**Ears for the Million.’ 


Under this heading, an advertisement in Pennsylvania 
exchanges offers ‘‘ Shark’s oil for the cure of deafness,” 
which oil, the advertisement goes on to say, is ‘* im- 
ported only by Haylock & Jenney, 7 Dey Street, New 
York.”? Anxious to learn something more about the vir- 
tues of this cure for deafness, a representative of the 
American Agriculturist proceeded to 7 Dey Street, for the 
purpose of interviewing Messrs. H. & J. Imagine his 
surprise when informed by the janitor pf the building 
that one of the parties was in jail as the result of frand- 
ulent transactions, and the other had gone to parts un- 
known. As we suspected, this cure was very appropri- 
ately named “Shark’s oil,” and one might naturally 
suppose that the ‘‘ears of the million” that listened to 
this oleaginous nonsense were preternaturally Jong. Yet 
the letters we are constantly receiving indicate that the 
unwary are too often beguiled by such “‘ sharks,” 





“The Greatest Opportunity Ever 
Offered 


To persons who are out of employment, or who desire 
to add to their income, by engaging in an honorable and 
profitable business, requiring but little time or labor, 
and without investing capital.” “I,” “I,” say hun- 
dreds ; “ that will just suitme.”’ Reading further on, 
the one who would avail himself of this ‘‘ opportunity,”’ 
finds that a “‘ Dr.’’ in New York City, wishes to intro- 
duce “The Most Universal Remedy of the Age: Dr. 
——'s System Renovator, and Blood Purifying Syrap, 
together with my Antibillious Pills, and Catarrh Re- 
medy.”” Not many years ago, the proprietors of quack 
medicines were content to publisha flaming adver- 
tisement in the village newspaper, and to post up some 
highly colored hand-bills in the post-office or country- 
store, and, having set these traps, waited for purchasers. 
One could avoid reading these and be free from annoy- 
ance. But this ‘‘ Doctor’ does not leave any chance for 


escape. He wants “an agent, male or female, in every ~ 
Pp t=] 


post-village in the United States and Canada,’’ Any one 
who can get a “‘recommend” “from the post-master, 
justice of the peace, or some merchant or clergyman 
in the place where the applicant resides,” can be an 
agent. Heorshe is to receive the medicines only at 





the cost of freight, peddle them from house to house, 
and make lots of money. But the dwellers in the Village 
which holds these agents? They have no chance of 
escape. They will be visited by the agents with the 
** Remedies,” who will explain their “ superiority over 
all others.” And the victims will buy the stuff to get 
rid of them. It will, no doubt, be a consolation to the 
friends of the patient when he dies to know that ‘' the 
name is blown in the glass of each bottle,” and, more- 
over, ‘that the cork is sealed with my monogram.” 





Van Raub Still After Dollars, 


Van Raub, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, but now of 
Texas, claims to have a ranch on which he raises ponies, 
and ‘spotted ponies” at that, but whose real business 
appears to be the selling ofa printed slip, which he calls 
a ‘catalogue.’ Van Raub is ont with a new circular, 
the chief object of which appcars to be, to show why he 
should not write a letter, or send a “catalogue,” unless 
he first receivesa dollar, He classifies correspondents 
into ‘Curiosity Seekers,” ** Dudies” and ** Big Ikes;” in- 
deed, this circular contains more slang to ‘the square 
inch than one often meets with. From this sheet we 
learn but little about ponies, ‘* spotted ” or immaculate, 
but we do learn a great deal about Van Raub. He tells 
us about his religion thus: ‘“‘It is my religion to make 
children happy,”’ says Van Raub, and he ought to know. 
The man in this circular talks much more about selling 
his catalogues than he does about selling ponies, and as 
he has been for years getting a dollar each for the slips 
he calls ‘* catalogue,” he must have had a handsome in- 
come. A person in Ohio, whom Raub wishes to sell 
ponies for him, sends us a letter in which Raub says: “If 
for any reason you cannot undertake the business, and 
will kindly secure me a good man, I will ship you a fine 
pony FREE of price in the first car-load I send him.” 
The conditions no doubt make this a safe offer. Not 
long ago Raub was offering to pay for advertising in 
ponies, singly or in spans. Did any one ever receive a 
pony from Raub, by purchase or otheryise? Has Raub 
any ponies, either ringed, streaked or speckled? In 
what business is Byron H. Robb, formerly of Cincinnati 
O., at present engaged ? 


‘*Is there no Way to Stop this 

Dirty Work ?”° 
Is the question asked by ‘‘ A. C. H,’’ Woodsburgh, N. Y., 
who sends usa lot of circulars received from J. H. Reeves, 
of New York City, who sells “Dr. Churchill’s Restora- 
tive Remedies.’ Reeves has taken to pictures; a circu- 
lar that we had not seen before gives a most distressing 
portrait of ‘‘a victim of indiscretion.’’ It does not appear 
what the young man was indiscreet 1n, but by the ex- 
pression of his countenance we should judge he had 
taken a ‘Welsh rarebit” just before going to bed, or it 
may be simply a case of “ green apples.”” Then on the 
other side we have those contrasting pictures that turn 
up in so many forms, but are always fascinating. We 
always did like those ‘‘ before and after” pictures, they 
are so telling. One shows the unfortunate man ‘ Be- 
fore Taking,” with the ends of his moustache turned 
down. The other “ After Taking,” has the ends of 
the moustache aforesaid gracefully tarned upward and 
outward, and he looking ‘‘sweetly pretty.”’ These 
‘Churchill Remedies’? work the same old Inmann 
dodge, pretending to give the prescriptions, with di- 
rections for their preparation, which are simply bogus, 
an unmeaning farrago of pretended science. The 
“*terms’’ proposed show that Reeves underbids him- 
self, 





Cautionary Signals. 


Ee? ee 
**Gold Finished Watches.” 


“Borden & Co.,”’ sometimes ‘‘Borden, Edwards & Co.,” 
“ consignees,”’ * 240 Broadway,” sometimes * 257 Broad- 
way,” are sending out cards offering ‘‘stem-winding, 
solid gold finished watches”’ at a “ great sacrifice,” all on 
account of “the bitter struggle between capital and 
labor.” These ‘* beauties’ will be sent ‘on receipt of 
$1,” the shippers “ trusting to your honor to pay balance 
if satisfied !* This remarkable offer will not be con- 
tinued “ after sixty days,’’ when, doubtless, these liberal 
people will have taken wing. Mr. L. Crandall, Milwau- 
kee County, Wis., writes us: ‘‘I send yon card of a 
fellow who says if I cannot order a watch myself to hand 
this card to some friend, and as I consider the American 
Agriculturist one of the best friends I have, I send it 
to you.”” Our advice to our friends is to let these fellows 
and their “‘ solid gold finished watches” severely alone. 
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An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
Coughs, 
Colds, 


AND ALL 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 








WJOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 
Liquid Paints 


COLORS IN aha CoacH CoLoRs, VARNISHES, ETC. 


Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail, 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


i 








Hoarseness, 


Learn here and earn good 


and Railroad business. 

wages. Whole cost earned 
back in a few months. 
Larg 


est Telegraph 
School in existe nce. Most 


thorough teac aeccaak Gaakdaa Parakanee Furnishes operators for leading Tele- 
graph and Railroad Cos. Over 2,000 graduates at work. 
Send for Wi irculayr 

VALENTINE BROS., a Wis. 






¥, 


—LOW PRICE— Gy, 
Ov 
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<o 
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Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings, 
Anybody can apply on steep or flat surface, 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR, 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 
Write at once and mention American Agriculturist. 


James River, Va., in Claremont 
—— olony. Illustrated Circular Free. 
J.¥F. I TANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
eee BIRCH 'S- 7! == —— AND NOT 
| WEAR OUT. 


b watchamkers. By mail, 2c. Circulars 
| SOLD v5 . 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 
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Satisfactory reference | given. For illustrated Book, 
adiress OSCOOD & CO.,.BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 





AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT 


There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
viife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit. 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal- 
ion on Machines, 
Ours “i the © Risk ectiess HE ‘tH with , 
iit | 


vionTneas' 3 OF RUNNING 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs §. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR -aciadasiamaciatleted LIST. 


PHONOGRAPHY Src 
Short Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, forsale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alogue. alphabet and illustrationssent free. Address 

ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


; Needles form 

















“JONES, HE PAYS THE FREICHT.” 


All sizes at the lowest possible price. 


ONES OF BINGHAMTO 


FIVE-TON WAGON SCALE,,. 


With Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box; warranted for 5 years 
and guaranteed United States standard. 


asked till tried. 


Agents well paid. Scales sold on trial. 
For Free Book and Price-List address 


$60. 


No money 


Binghamton, 
New York. 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soa p, amaz= 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon’ you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 








SOMETHING WORTH HAVING 


Most hall wey Niasaked p tt ncned pabitading, 
(over 400 illustrations ) NEW SEEDS, NEW 
WAREHOUSE, EVERYTHING NEW. Al the 
GOOD THINGS se.so'es 

and GARD: NER 
Send your address on Postal Card for FREE 
copy. S. Y. HAINES Seedsmen, 
64 & 66 N. Front St. and 100 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Full particulars of 
this cut and merits 
The of the best Knitting 

Machine will be sent 
on application. 








Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





WONDERFUL 
SUCCESS. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other herety attractions, 
combining ay Scientific, and Household matters. 4 
lustrated with eo Steel Engravings, Photogravure 
Oil Pictures, and Fine Woodcuts, making it the Model 
Magazine of America. 

Each number contains an order, entitling the holder to 
the selection of any pattern illustrated in the fashion de- 
partment in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured, 
making patterns during the year of the value of over three 

ollars 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon and you will certainly subscribe Two Dollars for 
a year and get ten times its value. 


W. Jennings Demorest, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., New York. 
Vol. 28] Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. [1887 





Satin 
Polish 


. BEWARE OF 








B. F. BROWN &CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, etc., 
at Paris a 1878, 





w 
IMITATIONS. 
HIGHEST AWARD pPETITORS. A 


French 
Dressing? 


None Genuine 
Without Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle. 
ANS EXPosi Ton AGAINST 

A SILVER MEDAL 
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AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 


| slenteanicescs 








+=; TREES, BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS, 


Bro, —<}- 














is offered and ” described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 17 OF “ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
Which we will mail to any address on receipt of 8 cents (in stamps). ‘his 1887 Catalogue, finely 
illustrated and containing 2 colored plates, is the best ever offered by od omg we believe is the 


most complete and handsome publication of its kind ever issued in this c 
PETER HENDERSON & GO, °° &31,corteut st. 


FRUIT ano ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


STANDARD Ano DWARF PEARS 
~s GRAPE VINES 222022022 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited, Catalogue Free. ——= 3ed Y E ZAR. “4 600 ACR ES. 


immense sock. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Guemense Park 
- Paes FEF oh aP aha hstahsP eh ah en sh ois atgtatetashenens's 
The Kind of SEED to Sell. 


Peewee | 
os 2 se 
* Please accept my best thanks for the splendid seeds re- 
ceived from your tirm. It would be a rather lengthy list if 
I should name all, but will say that amongst 38 first and 8 
second premiums awarded me at our fairs in Northern In- 
diana and Southern Michigan, 28 first premiums were for 
vegetables raised from your seeds. What firm can beat 
this ?’—August Beyer, So. Bend, Ind. My Vegetable and 
Flower Seed catalogue will be re ady for my last year’s 
customers early in January, and will be sent FREE to all 
others who write for it. With an exceptionally large variety 
of standard sorts, it will contain the one in a hundred of _ 
new vegetables, that in my experimental grounds have 
proved to be really worthy of introduction. My catalogue “ 
was the first to introduce the Hubbard Squash, Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage, Cory Corn, Eclipse fy 
Beet, Miller Melon, &c., &c. Premiums for ‘the be t crops e 















cose such kinds as Niagara, Jessica, Em- me 
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of several varictics SAME is J. H. GREGO 
ed Grower, Saryisicad: Miss 




















FPaFavs"s"s"sParal a sParg a siarererersregensrarenp rere an ored een 








POMONA NURSERIES. | 1886. 


LAW SON, best Early Mur..et Pear. 

KIEFFER, best Late Market Pear. 

LE CONTE and other Pear Trees. 

WILSON, JR., Largest known Blackberry, 
163 bu. per acre—4 inches around. 

ERIE, the Largest very hardy Blackberry. 

M ARLBORO&GOLDE N QUEEN R’pberries 

PARRY & LIDA, best Market Strawberries. 
NIAGARA. EMPIRE STATE and other 

Gr: mee sin large supply. All the worthy old, 


Catalogue Free. «Wim, Parry, Parry, WN. J. 


Catalogue Free. 


1833. 





NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. 


—LARGE STOCK OF — 


Fruit Trees, Dutch Bulbs, ete. 


DUTCH BU me gg arge Importations, at from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Kuses, ete., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, 
new Grapes, new Strawbe rries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fruit ass 5 Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


BKe-t and most profitabl 
PEACHS; Chairs Teale bet tee 
peach. Large stock of Peach trees suitable 
for all sections. Wéilliam’s Saxiy, Red, 
bestearly apple. Good stock ApploTreea, 
E\most popular and late keeping kinds. Pears, 
(Cherry, Quince (and all fruit trees aud 
= fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old Age 
 paragus reste Large stock of Shade aud 
Ornamentals. nd for Catalocue. S. EK, 
ROGERS & “SON, Mt. Holly, N. J, 


100,000 PEACH TREES, 


Comprising 7 75 of the best varieties Apple, Pear, Che ry, 
Plum, Quince, and all Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 100,0 1 
Wilson Ear ly Blackberry, 50,000 Early Harvest. The se plants 
grown from root cuttings and are sple ndid plants, and will 
be sold very cheap. All other Smal Fruit Plants and Vines 
at low prices. Send direct to the Nursery and get first-class 
stock at first cost. For Price List address, 

CHAS. BLACK & BRO.,Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 


$79. (FRUIT TREES 


YARIETIES 

nes, Plants, etc. 
Apple, oe ee Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
, Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
4 Blackberry, Currants, (rapes, 
Gooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 


THE ONTAR! productiveness_ and ane lity. want 
already engaged for next year. JOH. TON’S pV VEET 
BLACK CAP, “The Sweetest Raspberry Grown.” ERIE 
BLACKBERRY. Strong plants at lowest price. . 

R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, N. Y. 
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STRAWBERRY. pot in size, 

















(PLANET J8SOWERS 2 HOES é 





tinot Steckaneanltnene special an = ene + aon *. a ely ractical +". 
éind labor sexing. The **Planet Jr.”? hee Steel Standard Horse= 
stioe, as lately introduced, no equal intheworld. It: excellent work ines 
the field has Ldimased that of all com titors, It isin some sections doing in 
one passage the work of four or five old style implements, and in others super- 
the cum! e and expensive two horse tools, _ It is Hoe, Cultivator ff 
Plow, Marker, kidger and Coverer, all combined in one. Let every farmer and 
Gardener send now forour new Catal talogue, which Lived ee prices,and such¥ 
descriptions as will enable readers to judge correct] ir merits. Kree 


=4 i Forty engravings. S. L. ALLEN & CO.2anut a 127 & 1298 



















Catharine St. Philada. 









Floral Guide ‘io. "1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 


BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best 

can be procured, with prices of each, This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested ina 
garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 











planted our seeds. BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
er ao ee = 
10S. HARRIS, Pres. THOS. HARBIS, Sec. Ss. A. HARRIS, | Treas. 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 


INCORPORATED 1885. 
Growers and =... of the Best and Choicest Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 


Seeds sent, postage } pe to every State and Territory at the very lowest prices at which good seeds can be afforded. 







: ‘Tiustrated Seed Catalogue for 1887, with directions for cultivation, will be sent free, postage paid,to all who 
name and address on a postal card, We should esteem it a favor if each one of the 100,000 readers of 


would send fora copy. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS AND VINES. Send 
list of wants and get our prices. We can be at the 
world. Address, ALLYN BROS.’ NURSERIES, Palmyra, 


Wayne Co., N. Y. 





TATURAL Virginia Peach Seed. A supply of No.1 
each sceds now on hand, Such as we use for our own 
aa. and the best obtainable. Dry seed this fall, in lots of 
5 bush, and over, $1.25 per bush. Small lots $1. 50. Packed 
free. Also, frosted seed next spring. For particulars, ad- 
dress CHAS. BLACK & BRO,, Hightstown, N. J. 





for our Catal 
rices defy 
TES 


700 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRI 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., 


SOMETHING 
/Wrorth Having. 


Everything in Garden, 








Our new Seed Catalogue for 1887. 
Field and Flower Seeds. YEV WAREHOUSE. 
NEW SEEDS. Ready early in-Dec. Send your own 
and neighbor’s address now on postal card. ‘ 
Address, SS. HAINES & CO., 64 & 66 N. 
Front St., and “100 Arch Stes Phila., Pa, 


SEEDS LONG ISLAND SEEDS 


ARE 7B. de eh BEST 
WeOLeeLe PRICE LISTS R THE TNT 
ONLY 


FREE. upon application ag a 
FRANCIS BRILL, RIVERHEAD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


The best in the world. Seed furnished at reasonable 
prices. FULCHER & CO., Marianna, Florida. 
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-\; MACHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM DMPLEMENTS, + 


MILL MANUFACTORY. ~T HE 
on SST say SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 
THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


For grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats, and all 
small Grain. Grinding Plates. A Special Metal hard 
as Stéel. Have Double Capacity, as they Sharpen 
Themselves on being reversed, which is done by 
simply Running Mill in Opposite Direction. 
Provided with a Pin Breaker, which prevents dam- 
age should iron accidentally go into the Mill. Senton 
trial to responsible parties, and each Mill fully guar- 
anteed. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 































BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 























Stylon, Over 546 ie coe, plane Ge OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
gay f= pica rina of cules cou. Coma ote Mustrated Pamphletsentfree. Address, . 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Send for Book JAMES LEFFEL & CO. S r field, Ohi e 
NORDYKE & MARMON C0., Indianapolis, Ind. 7 . +, SPOonree Sn ie 
VICTORY CORN MILL. —= Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. < 











be ENSILAGE<:FODDER CUTTING 

Our 188 book (64 pps.), containin 

mn .- practical views from practt 

ST 'SMALLEY GOODS fo Svzes.ice tz" siti 

are positively ahead of 59 
anything in the market, Horse Powers, 

























= 








For Circulars, address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 








Drag and Circular Saw Machines, Farm @ 
GRINDINGMILLS (Nee 
A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
AZ West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. COMMMON — — a. 
FEED GRINDING Ext and mat “durable 


Engines. SMALLEY MFG. (0. , Manitowoe, Wis. 
FoR CORN AND COB, 1 ae 
a) 
8787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 3 
==] CLARKE’S == | THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 
Acknowledged by all stock cutters made. Pow 


DOUBLE 
QUAKER CITYrevccrion N CORN MILL. 
Best Corn and Cob 
Grinder in the World. 
So 
FEED & TABLE MEAL BOILERS 
OF ALL sIzEs, 
a Send for Catalogue 
189 Water St., New York City, N.Y. "- 
= ENSILAGE AND FEED 
PORTABLE MILLS seer vs 
<i Tre leedpe fos cutting 
= e , 
For CORN and- ————— ; green. Simplest, atrong- 
raisers to be the only perfect cutters fitted with the 








Genuine French Root Cutter. only 1 Stralghé and fly 
¢ whee ra ana angie 
BUHR STONES Tarren, | Se 
igganum M’f g. Corporation, or new 1886 catalogue. 
PowerCornSheller Sole Manufacturers, C. Pierpont % Co., 
rices Below the Low Higganum, Conn. Manufacturers, 


Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., New Haves, Ot. 


Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 





A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper. 


gu Rees Np CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 


THE PERKINS’ 


{Wind Mill 





























































re eth | 9 the Sivonen! ee ok 
aN AS 1 \ ° ulating Win made. Fu 
iCoar ain? oF eR & BE wa M o€ £0 instructions Sor erecting sent with the first 
=> GAT giNER THA ee wes mill. All Wind Mills warrante 
. te Scent a FE Sa Paes Dir RILL. For Circulars and Prices address 
| , * | “of aa * R T ESIA N and The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Coa., 
‘CHAS. egret & CO. rae COMMON WELLS. Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 
a) q: \ pene mee W yy ronmte of 100 
R per day in cla ft. in slate, ‘ 
ie Wtoabit in Hard zoek, ‘They nm THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADA Z. 
au successfully where others fail,and 
dA \ wechallengeany machine to test Si d d W nd Mill 
Puls withus. Make wells at one-third an ar I 
* 3 =) less expense than any Other,and is 
THE BEST VERTICAL MILL. 4 Bigg ap = ; 
IRON AND STEEL FRAME. ms \ payment. Send for descrip- SS A 
FRENCH BUHRS. a = = bas tive Catalogue. 29 YEARS IN USE 
o— \ Yh Guaranteed the Best 
Neat, . Durable, Compact. Oe Regulating, Safest in 
Write for Descriptive Circu | ia r M Power- 
Sti og Hs a | = ful and Mose Dura le 
rau achinery U0. fal nb ill made. 17 
Cincinnati, * 9 Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse Power, 
Fe sey the S inewen 
ernment and 
PRET THE BEST Anim ‘ Railroads. 
=< Also the Celebrated 
‘ast-Stee ling p 
0 Geeta IX L FEED MILL, 
® for Meal They take LESS Which can be run by any power, and is camp, ae and 
POWER, do More Work, durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at sa 
and are more durable than any rate of 6 to 25 bushels per pow ace 10 XL Bealls 





other mill. Send for Descripiive 
Catalogue, Also man’frs of the 
Union Horse Power, with Level 







of millused. Also, TX L Cons St Sh en tow I 
= Cutter, nt orse Be is wodae ire . Pes 
Tread, Threshers and Cleaners, mber Old Reliable ankKs, Noyes anise oois, ‘eas nd for ae 


! ge logue and Price-List. A 
s Feed Cutt Cirenlar Sa t IREW Ber AUGER Co. 
W. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. ITHACA, N.Y. ‘i U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 
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~{=FARM IMPLEMENTS, BT0, <=} 


JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile Works, 
Mary OFrrice, 8 Third Ave., ALBany, N. Y. 












no SSS : 
Over 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 


uoted. 
"ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round . 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 










The only perfect substitute for Mother’s 


milk. Invaluable in Cholera infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys- 
pentics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet. erfec: nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Drilling and Requires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than avy DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO.. Boston, Mass. 
other. Specially adapted to dril‘'ing Wells in earth or 

rock 20 to 1,000 feet. Farmers and others are making ®25 


to 840 per day with our machinery and teols. Splendid , oe 
business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest xnd TO KEEP Se prevent 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4 cents in . 1T Fanner dh 
Stamps forillustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, SWEET = 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 
USE IMPROVED 


JOHNSON & FIELD. || PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
j RACINE, WISCONSIN. ? reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 


| “ JINE FARM” and Wareh SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
} Man’f'rs of the a . eee 40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re- 


ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 
W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 






























FANNING MILLS 
SHITTON ONY] ONY 


= ™ ™ ” = = - = . 
They are WARRANTED togive SATISFACTION. Write 
for pi and illustrated circulars before purchasing. 








3 T SE S 


THE NEW DEAL-GANG 


PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 
Cran cause it saves time, horses, wages, and does beiter work 
= than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


Engines, DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 


UCK-THORN 
ARB FENCE. 


A flat strip of Solid Steel, 5 inch wide. 
Twisted. Plain to beseen, Small barbs, 
only }; inch apart, Effective. SAFE. 
Strong, Handsome, Lasting, Cheap. Easy 
to build, simple to repair. Any bright far- 
mer’s boy or smart farm hand can boss the 

job. ne rite for sample and circular. 
THE BUCK-THORN 


FENCE CO., Trenton, N.d. 
_Henlev’s Improved Monarch 








Se 





Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and 


Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial given. For full pericuar address 

iT’. LE A 










GR’L WORKS, | 
PAR Eg Co., New York. 








| 
| 
! 








wa ted. Send tor Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners ‘of Level-tread-patents. All 
ethers infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, nsdale, Pa. 


Doylestown Horse Power. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully | = 
rran n a] 





| . The only practical 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and stock 
urposes; weaves any size picket and any size wire. The 
ence will turn all stock without injury to same. For 
catalogue and full particulars address M, C. Henley, 
Sole Manufacturer. Factory, 523 to 583 N. 16th Street, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


(2 Mention the American Agriculturist. 
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With either regular incline or level tread track. Has the 
and most efficient governor made. The Doyles- 
Ju Thresher and Cleaner has no superior. | 


sd tal e A sent free. Address sole manufac- 
turer, D. HULS 


HIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Sy STM FEED STOCK 


STEAM-CENERATOR 
It willsave \% to of your 


















| 


B! | 


i Surpassesall other wire and picket fence machines, 
a . oe" oy wilt for making strong and durabl: fences in the field, 
icke Se 4 for ill a that no stock will break down On rough, hilly 
peeps d 4 0 t ground, it keeps pickets p-rpendicular which no 
o at ROM other machine will ao without con: .nt adjustment. 

yg tg It is easy tg handle _uses anv kind of pickets. and 
RICE, WHrcEE & CO. any size of wire. Write for circular and price. 
42 West Monroe St., Chieazo. WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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The Scientific American says: ** The Herald 
of Health contains more sensible 
articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our Sanctum.” 


The Herald of Health 


For 1887, 


PRICE, $1.00- PER YEAR. _ 10 CENTS A NUMBER. 





(October, November and December Numbers Free 
to New Subscribers who send us $1.00 at once.) 


Every NEW Subscriber who sends $1.00 at once, receives 
free, a splendid book, entitled: F ™ 


YOUTH; ITS CARE AND CULTURE. 


A beautifully cloth-bound book which retails for $1.00, 
and is filled with the wisest precepts for Rearing, Managing, 
Educating and Training Children so they shall grow up 
strong, intelligent aad beautiful. 

The October Number Contains : 


1. Ventilation of Closets and Drains, 

2. Cellars as Causes of Disease. 

3. How to Give a Bath. 

4. Fruit as an Article of Food. 

5. Healthful Pies, 

6. Health and working Habits of Dr. 
Felix Oswold. 

7% The Treatment of Typhoid Fever, 
and 40 other excellent articles, 

Don’t fail to read this number. 


The November Number Contains: 


1. The Art of Living a Century, Being a 
Graphic Interview with the Centenarian, M. Chev- 
ereul, 

2. How to Take a Vacation. 

3. Temperance Physiology for Children. 

4. Sleeping Habits of Children. 

5. Whe True Way to Cure Dyspepsia. 

6. Pimples on the Face, Tendency to 
Consumption, Cheap Mouth Wash, 
Bright's Disease, Falling Out of the 
Hair, and 38 other articles, 

Don’t fail to read the November Number. 


The December number will contain the first ofa 
series of 10 Papers on 


i. Home Education. 

2. Whe Hygienic Treatment of Bright's 
Disease. 

3. Dampness in Houses, Its Cause and 
Cure, and will bea very rich number, 


Our articles on THE HEALTH AND WorRKING HABITS OF 
OuR NOTED MEN are creating profound intefest, and will 
continue during the year 1887. These letters are worth ten 
times the cost of subscription. 

The objects of the Herald of Health are to show how to 
live healthfully and temperately, to break off bad habits, and 
to rear healthy and beautiful children. 


Deep Breathing: or, Lung Gymnastics, 


Asa Means of Promoting the Art of Song; and of 
Curing Various Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, especially Sore Throats, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. Weak 
Lungs, and Consumption, 


By SOPHIA MARQUILSE A. CICCOLINA, 
Cloth, extra, 50 cents, by mail. 





Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia & Headache. 
Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
* Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DIET CURE. 


The Titles of the twenty-four Chapters of THz Dirt CurE 
are: Health—Food—Water—Blood—The Natural Food of 
Man — Disease —Prevention and Cure—The Question of 
Quantity—The Question of Quality—Principles of the Diet 
Cure—Medical Opinions on the Diet Cure—Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulus, and Nervous Diseases—The Diet Cure in 
Obesity—The Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure—Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—Air and Exer- 
cise—National Health and Weaith—Personal Advice. 

fent by mail for Fifty Cents, 


HOW TOSTRENGTHEN THE MEMORY, 


oR, 


THE SCIENCE OF NEVER FORGETTING. 
Price, $1.00. 


A book for every person, and covering the whole subject, 
from learning a new language to remembering names, 
faces, localities, etc. Rev. E. C. Kelly writes of it: ‘* This 
book is a mine of wealth, and by it I learned in one evening 
avery difficult poem, ‘The Stabat Mater,’ in Latin. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send the HERALD OF HEALTH, and any $1.50 
Moathly, for $2.00, without premium books; or, the HERALD 
and Harper’s Monthly, for $4.00; or, with Harper’s W eck, 
or Bazaar, for $4.25; or, The Century Magazine, for $4.50; 
or. with St. Nicholas. for $3.50. We will also send the 
HERALD for 1887, and all the books mentioned in this col- 
umn. for $4.00. Send at_once. 

Address, Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK. 

13 Laight Street, New York. 























A. A. Gun, Left Barrel. 


A Great Offer. 
WHE A. A. GUN. 


mB 


25 Brass Shells, 


Cartridge Belt with 


Shoulder Strap. 
Shot 
Cartridge Loader, 
Plunger. 

Punch Block. 





Cartridge Ring Extrac- 


tor. 
Cartridge Capper. 


All for $13.00. 


Our Original Price for 
the Gun alone, $19.00. 








Powder Measure. 
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== UNPARALLELED OFFER, =—— 


G 


>% REDUCED FROM $21.00 TO $13.00, WITH OUTFIT. # 
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_AGREAT REDUCTION. 


HOW ITIS DONE. 
| We have sold a large 
jnumber of these guns, 
| without any of the ac- 
| companying tools, for 
$19, and no complaints 
have come; on the con- 
trary, we have most gra- 
|tifying responses from 
| many who have received 
jthem. We now reduce 
| this gun, with complete 
| Outfit, from $21 to $13. 


The makers supply us 
with these guns at but a 
trifle above their cost, on 
condition of our taking a 
large quantity, and in 
view of our other pur- 
chases made from this 
house. We are thus en-| 
abled to offer them to) 
our subscribers, readers | 
and friends at these un- | 
paralleled low prices. 


No such Offer ever made in this or any other Country. | 
A Magnificent Shotgun 
For a Remarkably Low Price, 


(and FREE also). 


1D ] | ‘FOR FARMERS; 
ILD! SHUHELU! FOR HUNTERS ; 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
| By aspecial arrangement with one of our leading gun houses, the Publishers of the American Agricul- 
turist not long since secured a creat desideratum—a very excellent Double-Barrel, Breeci-Loading Shot- 


|gun, one that willdo GOOD WORK, which they can supply at less than HALF the PRICE GUN 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jasked for guns of equally vood quality aud'make. Aside from all hunting and sporting purposes, A 


\IS NEEDED ON EVERY FARM, to exterminate pests. 


| 
| 

| TO AVOID DELAYS 2 breech-loadcr is to be preferred by far, as there is no ramming of ammuni- 
| tion; the cartridges are easily and quickly removed always before taking it into the house or into a wagon, or 
| setting it away. The cartridges can thus be kept safely, yet be instantly got out and inserted in the gun when 
| needed—no hunting up powder, shot, wads, caps, etc. The breech-loader [S$ EASILY CLEANED 
|AND KEPT CLEAN; docs _not_get worn at the muzzle (which gives final cirection to the charge) by 
the ramrod, No ramrod is used. FURTHER, one can keep cartridges loaded with various sizes of shot, 
@e at any Moment insert the kind required. 


A gun of good make is CHEAPEST AND SAFES The country has been flooded with a lot 
which, though looking well externally, are really DANGEROUS and HAVE NO DURABILITY 


—always something getting out of order. 


_ By special arrangement, a gun possessing ALL THE. GOOD QUA ITIES for a Farm Gun, and 
quite well adapted to hunting, has now been secured, and AT A VE“RY LOW COST. 

Before deciding upon its merits, we submitted some of these gunsto A THOROUGH CAREF 
TESTING, shot for shot, along with other superior guns (one of them a $250 shoteun fron? London). These 


trials were in’ every way careful, and THE RESULTS WERE MOST GRATIFYING. Sec 
targets above, made by both barrels, at a distance of thirty yards. It shoots 80 or 100 yards. 


The Barrels of this Gun are of GOOD LAMINATE T L thoroughly tested and well 
finished ; the action is the RELIABLE, $ FE AND a E Lefancheaux Lever, This 
Gun has Steel Freed Locks, the stock is solid walnut, oil finished and full checked ; and we can supply either 10 
or 12 bores, 28 or 32-inch barrels, and weighs from 7% to 11 pounds, 


| 
| 25 BRASS SHELLS. 
| 








RE-LOADING TOOLS 
—We likewise in- 
clude all the neces- 
sary Re-loading Tools 
some of which are shown in the engravings, including Pat. 

Shot and Powder Measure, very latest pattern; also, Car- 
7, tridge Loader, in- 
cluding Case, Punch- 
Y Block and Plunger; 
also, Double Iron 
Hinge Cartridge Cap- 
per, Bing, Extractor. 


Address Publishers American Agriculturist, David W. Judd, Pres't., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The freight charges on this Gun to any point, which are small, can be ascertained at any freight office, 













—-We include in this 
| Outfit 25 Brass Shells 
warranted for re- 4 
loading many times. Fig 
They are of a very 
superior quality, the ‘ 
same as we have 
formerly paid $3 per 
dozen for at the re- 
tail Gun stores. 





| FOR $13.00 


WITH OUTFIT. 





A, A. Gun, Right Barrel. 


As a Preminm. 


Outfit supplied for 15 
Subscribers to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist§ at 
$1.50 each. 


Or to give the Boys a Chance 
We will supply the Outfit 
for $8 and FOUR Sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. 
Toial, $14.00, 














We will send this Gun, together with complete Outfit, securely packed, express prepaid, to any address 











east of the Mississippi River, where $1.00 extra is sent us, Give explicit directions in ordering from us. 


These Guns and Outfits Guaranteed, and can be returned to us if not found as represented, 
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Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 

Donald G. Mitchell’s dk Marvel’s) paper on the 
Country Life of Washington, in this number, will 
be read with absorbing interest. The accompanying 
Engraving will, we are confident, be welcomed by 
eur readers. The next in the series will be the 
Country Life of President Garfield. In issuirg 
these Engravings, we do not take the Presidents 
in the order of their succession. Remember, these 


Engrayings go only tosubscribers of this periodical. 





Wanted. 
A Canvasser for the American Agriculturist in 
every School District of every State and Territory 
in the Union; also, the Canadas. 


Preserve the Index. 


The very copious index accompanying the 
American Agriculturist for December should be 
carefully preserved for reference and for binding. 
It will be found invaluable. 











Subscription Blanks. 


Blanks are forwarded with the American Agri- 
culturist for canvassers and club raisers. Additional 
paper can be added to these blanks for additional 
names. 


—> a 


The A. A. Gun and Outfit, 


which we offer as a special premium or for cash at 
$13.00, is unquestionably the best offer in the gun 
line ever made. The gun and outfit are warranted, 





and can be returned to us by the recipient if not 
fully satisfactory. For particulars see page 553. 


See Index Pages for Matters of General Interest. 














Renew Now. 


Do not delay until the end of the year, when the 
pressure and rush of entering thousands of names 
is upon us, but forward your subscription for 1887 
immediately on receiviug this number. Then there 
will be ample opportunity for enrolling your name 
on the entry books, and liability to mistakes 
will be avoided. 





oe 


Postmasters as Club-Raisers. 


If thereis no club in your town for the American 
Agriculturist for 1887, and no one takes the initi- 
atory step for securing it, ask your Postmaster to 
raise the club. Request him to communicate with 
us, and we will furnish all the needed documents 
for so doing. 
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BEGUN ALREADY. 
«Special (fer. 


Every NEW Subscriber for 
1887, whose subscription is re- 
ceived by us before December 
15, 1886, No- 
vember and December num- 
bers of the year 1886 FREE, 
making fourteen months for a 
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year’s subscription. 
Will our readers inform their 
friends, who are not at pres- 
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Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 


We offer better inducements to canvassers to 
the American Agriculturist than ever before—in- 


ducements greater, we believe, than those presented | 
*With the | 


by any other periodical in this country. 
cask and premiums offered for subscribers, any 
person ought readily to make $5 per day and up- 
wards. Send for full particulars. 


The Humbug Department. 


The American Agriculturist, as fora quarter of 





a century past, continues to fearlessly expose all | 


frauds and humbugs of every character and de- 
scription. During the coming year we shall make 
this a still greater feature, and every person who 
does not have time to investigate all of the spurious 
advertisements and attempted frauds practiced 
upon the unsupsectivg, should have the paper for 
this if no other cause. 


For the Hearth, Home and Household. 


At the beginning of the year we promised our 
readers to devote increased attention to these De- 
partments. How well we have kept our promise 
the fresh and very interesting stories in the Chil- 
dren’s Depertment, together with the great variety 
of illustrated articles in both the Household and 
Children’s Departments, bear testimony. We pro- 
pose to give still more attention to the Hearth, 
Household and Children’s Departments during 1887. 
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Profitable Winter Employment. 


Thousands of people in past years have made 
handsome wages by canvassing for the American 
Agriculturist during the winter months. Send for 
full particulars and an outfit. 





The German American Agriculturist, 

Every German, immediately on arriving in this 
country, should have a copy of this periodical 
placed in his hands. It is the only purely German 
agricultural paper in the United States. Those 
having friends intending to come here from the 
Fatherland should send copies to them, in order 
that they shall prepare themselves before reaching 
here for whatever agricultural pursuits they may 
intend entering upon. 

ee 


A Great Number of a Great Periodical. 


Subscribers, readers and friends of the American 
Agriculturist will, we are confident, share the pleas- 
ure which we experience in closing this year with 
by far the largest December number ever issued 
during its nearly fifty years existence, and contain- 
ing more advertising, with one or two exceptions, 
than has ever appeared in any December number. 
To the public generally such an issue as this De- 
cember number must give no little satisfaction, as 
affording assurance of the revival of business and 
growing prosperity. 


The Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 


tead elsewhere the pleasant responses from 
those who have received copies of the ‘‘ Homes of 
our Farmer Presidents,” printed on extra heavy 
paper. Remember, these engravings, 18 by 24 
inches in size, printed on highly finished heavy 
plate paper specially adapted for framing, are for- 
warded to subscribers only in tubes specially pre- 
pared for the purpose, on receipt of 10cts., to de- 
fray cost of mailing. 

a 


The A B C of Agriculture. 


During 1887 we shall present a series of articles, 
by practical writers, on the Rudiments of Agricul- 
ture. They are designed to instruct beginners, 
and will be of inestimable service not only to the 
young, but to the vast number of professional 
men, merchants, mechanics and others in our cities 
and villages, who look forward to the time when 
they shall be possessors of farms, however small, 
where they can find relief and rest from the cares 
and anxieties of business life. 


Two Great Stock Shows. 


Miss M. Morgan, perhaps the best-known de- 
scriptive writer of horses in the United States, and 
who, among her various other accomplishments, 
was at one time superintendent of Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s stud of horses, describes in this number 
of the American Agriculturist the National Horse 
Show at the Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Mr. T. H. Glenn, the well-known agricultural 
editor of Chicago, descibes the Fat Stock Show 
held at Chicago, which, like the National Horse 
Show at New York, has been a notable event. 








Holiday Gifts. 


The growing custom of remembering our reia- 
tives and friends with some souvenir, however 
slight, at the holiday season, prevails generally 
among civilized nations. We have selected many 
of our premiums this year with special reference to 
the wants of the Christmas season. An entire 
month remains during which our readers, young 
and old, can secure from among our premiums, 
without any outlay of money, such presents as they 
may wish to make. 

OR, if there be anything they desire which is not 
embraced in our Premium List, they should write 
at once for terms on which it can be secured. 
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Homes of Our Farmer Seeiliaie 


oe 


SECOND ENGRAVING. 


Harpvin Co., Ohio, November 4. 

The second of the series of Engravings of the 
Homes of our Farmer Presidents came to hand 
safely. Iam pleased with the engravings ; they are 
beautiful, and worth a place on the ‘walls of the 
homes of all the agriculturists in the land, and of 
every otber home. “T intend to get a suitable frame 
forallof them. I shall look forward with pleasure 
to the succeeding numbers of these engravings, 
and shall take pleasure in showing them to my 
friends and neighbors. The articles accompanying 
the engravings are very interesting and valuable. 
Your offer of books and other articles of real value 
to those who subscribe for the American Agricul- 
turist, is smply extraordinary. I have taken the 
American Agriculturist a great many years. I call 
it “The Old Reliable.” Iam taking sixteen peri- 
odicals and shall have to let some of them drop 
out, but not the American Agriculturist. I wish you 
abundant success in your labors, and I thank you 
for your unbounded liberality. —Rzv. B. Van VAL- 
KENBURGH, 

HitusporovueH Co., N. H., October 29. 

I have received the American Agr iculturist for 
November containing the beautiful engraving 
“The Hermitage.’? These illustrations of the 
Homes of our Farmer Presidents are very finely 
executed and very interesting, and I trust it may 
tend to increase the circulation of the very popular, 
useful and interesting American Agriculturist.—E. 
P. Brown. 





SurFoLk Co, N. Y., November 2. 

I have just received the ‘second of the series of 
engravings of the Homes of our Farmer Presidents, 
and consider it (like the first received some time 
since), a very fine illustration of a pleasant country 
home. The great wonder to us is how you can 
afford to give your subscribers so good a paper, 
and so much of it, and then throw in a number of 
such fine large engravings of the homes of men 
whose lives interests us all so much.—H, G. 
TOTTEN, 

BELLECHASSE Co., Prov., Quebec, July 7 

Illustration of Monticello received in perfect 
order. The engraving is excellent. I thank you 
very much for the favor.—O. LABRECQUE, 


Essex Co., Mass., October 30. 

I have received the second of the series of en- 
eravings safely. I have shown them to some of 
my friends and all say they are beautiful. I prize 
them very much.—ALBERT E, Hout. 


~~ 


Business Department. 





The Dick Seamless Foot Warmer is something that we 

can recommend to all our subscribe rs as desirable, espec- 

ially for this season of the year, General Grant, we are 
told, wore them constantly during his last illness. 

A. T., Oswego, N. Y.—The Enterprise Meat Chopper 
is the one you should send for. It is the best thing of the 
kind made in the world. 

When the buildings belonging to the American Agré- 
cu'turist farm were destroyed last July, one outbuilding, 
covered with Johns’ Asbestos Fire-Proof Paint, did not 
take fire, notwithstanding the structures around it were 
burned to the ground. This one was saved, though 
badly scorched, The Albany, Wis., ‘* Vindicator,” of 
October 7th, says: “In the great fire which burned 
Murray’s Opera Hall on September 27th, one large door 
which was painted with H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire- 
Proof Paint was the only wood that was not consumed.” 

Mr. A. A. Stoddard, Florida.—Send for Maher and 
Grosh knife, It is the best thing not only for your house 
but for your farm purposes generally. 

M. M., Nebraska.—Yes, it is not only a safe thing, but 
a desirable thing, to send by mail to James McCreery’s, 
New York, for your purchases, This is a most reliable 
house, and everything sent by them can. be relied upon 
as being of a superior quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 








Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 


iam FEED.’ 

















Fearless Two-horse Power, posit foils unequaled for einet 


team and amount of power, and Stan land Foed-cutter that gives the 
nost uUNbounded sa'isfaction, Cutting feed saves money, 
Seema says try it. Fearless Threshors and Cleaners, Clovere 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not exe 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free, ‘Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 





Maps, Descriptions, Land 
Taformation, pend six 
can to NED. 5 FARRELL, 


WALDO, Fu ORIDA. 








EGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut ene. “ coarse, suit- 
able for Cattle or Sheep, 
turned by a boy, will eastiy ent a 
bushel in less than 2 minutes. 


EASES T. Worked, 


DURABLE ‘in usc.” 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 


N/ i) AGRICULT’L TOOL Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


—TENFS WA KEMP'S ANDRE SPREAD PREADER 


. Nb tbe ately 














2 t 
i i tion ™ 

- Agricultural aaven 90 per ae of labor, Doubles 

the value of the Manure. reads none onth 

kinds of manure, broadcast or 7 "drill in one-tenth 


time required d by hand. iustrssed Catal logues f ree. 
KEMP & 





EE ME’G O0., Seen N. 


‘Annual of all kinds of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, &c. 
Contains prices,descriptions, 
planting directions, illustrations, 


ICES 


Colored bates, re. PR 
Low. SEEDS RELIABLE. 
Livingston’s Sona, Columbus, O. 
pe Oveiaatare of Acme, Haregen, Perfection, Favore 








WAN TED vO ADIES TO} 
DIES TO} 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 
Students practically educated for the business and situa- 
tions furnished when competent. Address Sherman 
Telegraph Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR! 


M, FRUIT JELLIES, and 


—- worpunae pan over fire, doub- 

ling capacity; small syrup pans 

V3 connected by siphons, , ay - 
ang 


dled for cleansing,and interc 
able to distribute wear; automatic regulator, ond 
other advantages too numerous to mention. Cata- 
loguesfree. G. He. GRIMM & CO., Hudson,O, 
LE A ET ERD 


‘ Agents everywhere to canvass 
WAN'T ED. : for the great ane by GENERAL 
Joun_ A. LOGAN, entitled * THE GREAT CON- 
SPIRACY,.’? Many ef our canvassers are making $20 
per day. —- ART & CON ib for valuable territory, 

oie T & CO., 16 Murray Street, New york. 


Farmer, however opt but honest and ¢. oo can get 
a farm ‘in Virginia fairly improved and stocked, on 
shares, with fthy, Aad of buying, and pay when he can. 
Perfectly hea tay. dress, 
U. GRAFF, Appomattox C. H., Va. 


WANTED. 


GENERAL MANAGER for Houghton Farm. 
Address LAWSON VALENTINE, 20 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. 


BEE 

















Weekly—Sixteen Pages. 
JOURNAL, Chicago, Ills. 
$1 a year. Sample copy free. 









Bracket Fronts, Crooked Knees, 
Swell Backs, Molded Corners, Light 
and Tasty throughout, Don’t buy until 
you see our catalogue and prices, 


H. A. MOYER, Syracuse, W.. 









Positive Guarantee, 


SAW-SET. 


‘SUBIOIS XOg exenbs, payeag-omy, pUe sio}]n9 ApOg TOMS JO J. ‘OSTY 








3-4 SIZE 





FOR LUMBERMEN AND WOOD CUTTERS, ' 0s 


Cheapest and best ever made. Sets asawin three min- 
utes. Also, Champion Gauge for cutting raker teeth a peepee 
length. Any one can use jaem. Epmple of each, by mail, on 


receipt of $1. Circulars free. 
J. E. W! WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 





30 000 CIRCULATION. Week- 

| ly; Proofof Circulation 

furnished to Advertisers monthly. 
THE FARMER, St. Paul, Minn. 








Subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher ied Leveler, and to the 


of Cast Steel Coulters, Immouse cutting power. 
absence of Spikes or Spring Tooth pr 





« 


ANE cS 


Lifting, Process of 
and Pulve: performed at the same tne Bares 


, Ley 
pulling wv rubbish, "Oni arrow thst os over tho entire surface of the ground, 


Sizes, 3 to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 


F ‘AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’tletdealers 
ay tool under the assurance that it is better. 
‘ACME” ON TRIAL 


AN ‘ . 
PL, AY sreponsibie farmer in the United 8 


We will send a double 
tates; if it does not suit, he may send it back, we 


Im off a base =. C7 somein- 
TISFY_YOURSELF BY ORDER- 
gang pris. to any 


paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 


nannissurc, Penn. NASW & BRO., mictincton, new venser. 


N. B.—'‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER, 


Branch Office, 
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Maparie Se Vas, 
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Reader, we are well aware you are thinking 
What shall Y present to my Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother or Friend, that they wiil appreciate, keep 
tor life, something very valuable and useful, but 
not cost much; we answer, what is more valu- ki 


able, useful and ornamental, than a Life-eSize 
: - Portrait. Oh yes, you will say, Life-Size Por- 

traits cost $50 to $109. Yes, they geuerally do, likely no Art House in America has gained the reputation ours has for 
Fime Artistic Portraits. Our regular catalogue price for Life-Size Portraits are $40 unframed. We offer every 
reader of the American Agriculturwt their choice of an India Ink, Crayon, Water Color or Pastel Portrait, Life-Size, on 
20x 24 stretcher, for $9.7, anu if you agree to show our portrait to your friends and do all in your power to obtain us a 
good agent in your neighborhood (provided, of course, portrait pleases you), we will place a beautiful frame 2 in. com- 
position gilt and 1 in. velvet (regular catalogue price $8) on portrait, FREE, Send $4,75 cash with order and we will 
ship by Express C. O. D., subject to examination before paying balance 85; or if you prefer to send cash in full with 
order, we Will also make One Dozen Imperials Satin iinish Gilt Kdge (regular price $6) from same original we en- 
large Portrait from free, thus making $54 for $9.75, This offer is made to advertise our House, create a desire of the 
general public for Life-Size Portraits and secure an agent in your vicinity ; only one Portrait sold to any one family at 
this price. Offer only good till February 1st, 1887. This advertisement must accompany the order. After Feb. ist, 1887, 
those wishing Life-Size Portraits must pay regular price to us or our agents, as We positively will not make this 
offer again. We guarantee satisfaction in every case, even if we have to make a new portrait free, and our refer 
ence should be sufficient guarancee we always do as we agree. We refer you to any aa or Mercantile Agency, 
American or United States Ex. Co., Canal St., N. Y., or step in any Post Office and examine U. §. Official Postal Guide, 
January 1836 issue, and see our ad., pages 71 and 72, the largest ad. ever in the book by any one in our line. Any P. M. can 
inform you we must do business on the square or we could not advertise in the Book. If W. C. or Pastel wanted send 
-color hair (sample if possible), color Eyes, D-apery, Jewelry, Complexion, if Crayon or Ink unnecessary, “ black and 
white used only.” We can enlarge to Life-Size any kind small picture, but of course better the small one the better the 
ane will be. Send money by Postal Order, Registered Letter, Postal Note, Draft on N.Y. or Express prepaid. No 
ortraits sent C. O. D. to Canada or west of Minn., Iowa, Mo., Ark.. and La. Orders from there must be accompanied 
with cash in full, $9.75. If you wish an amateur outfit to make Photos by Dry Plate process without experience send 
ts. for 80 page book “‘ How to make Photos,” and sample Photo made by Empire Camera. If you wish a Magic Lan- 
tern, or act as agent for our portraits, or ask any guestion, enclose stamp and address EMPIRE COPYING CO., 


381 Canal St., New York. P. S.—Cut this ad. out, as it will not appear again. 
— 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HEGE’S IMPRO 2 

HOLM a, 6) SALEM IRON WORKS 
Loxbeam kee MILL, 
haan 
‘sae 


== MISOELLANEOUS ADVERTISING, i 
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2 ae lll 
PRICES LOW. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


ER-- THE BEST 
WASHER 


Warranted & years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can beused in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 

Agents’ sample, $3.50, » Also the cele. 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Circulars frea We refer to editor of this paper, Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pe. 


Fun for the Chestnut Bell FE fF ea me ‘ 7 


Million 
“Ring out the old, ring in 
nut Bell is the CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 














































the new. The Cheste 
























lized relics are put 


hto youifyouhavea N 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
{(S NEW 


b Chestnut Bell 
TH 


ou can ring in ? 
the laugh on the 
offender and use On a 
him allupat once. : ==> Has a.Pad different from. all 
, others, is cup shape, with Self- 
YOU CAN HAVE MORE adjusting Gall in center,adapts 
FUN for FIFTEEN cents than you wonld if you itself to all pesitions of the 
attended a:lthe Minstrel Shows and Fairs. Geta Chest- body while the bal! in thecup 
nut Belland Ring ’em up, Sample by mail {5 ct . resses back the intes=- 
Rive by mailfor Fifty ¢ ents. Twelve by mail $1.06 ) fin s just as a person 
42 dozen by express $8.00. Agents are se!ling thou- does with the finger. Saat light pressure the Her- 
sands of these at a cood profit. It isthe fastestselling arti- nia is heldsecurely day and night, and a radical cure 
cle now in the market. Send Reg. Letter or P.O. Order. P.O certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
Stamps taken. Catalogue of Rare Books, Curious Novelties, culars free. " EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., © Oy 
Guns, Revolvers, Watches, Magic Lanterns. Photo Outfits, Mention this Paper 
Organettes. Violins, Organ Accordeous, Musical Tustru- erie he 





















fiaiest. greatest 
and mostamusing 
Y idea evolved in 
this age of ‘Chest- 
nuts,’ *Vid Gags,’ 
stale jokes and 
tripups. When 
any of these fossi- 





OO easily made every week byacents. 


World W's Co. 129 Nassan St New York 
RAMS. | 
MACH 


The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well INERY rutin 1896 FREF 


as shut them off with the power of the water. No 
stopping. C. HODGKINS & SONS, Marlboro, N. H. er & Boschert Press Co.Syracuse, 



























| i FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETC. i 


‘Thre Articles of Great Value to the Parmer. 


1. Dick’s Cornstalk Cutter 
and Splitter—Prepares stalks suo 
that every particle will be eaten with 
arelish. Thecut shows the large fly- 
wheel with knile and slitters. 

2. Triumph Steam Generator 
—For cooking and steaming food for 
cattle. \ 

3. Grifling’s Corn Shellerand 
Separator-- the most perfect Sheller 
in the market. 

Send for Circular. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
40 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


Lion FoppER 


CUTTER 2 GRUSHER 
re) ST , 
Ms Ad cg te pl 
| CAN BE. 


= uséo wrtwtwiranlr easy ATTACHMENT 
Ee 
MALE pY HAUCK n G@MSFOCK .yanicoein 


ror Wag sie CULTIVATORS 
Riding or Walking Steel 
With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
Crownedwith Medals 
since 1879. 
KING OF THE CORN FIELD 
> Thousands in use, giv- 
ing satisfaction. Agents 
wanted, Cataloguesfree. 
Name this paper. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, 

York, Pa. 


























$3.00 PER FOOT. 
Artesian Wells Drilled in all Parts of 
the Country, 


Artesian Oil and Salt-Well Machinery furnished at short 
notice. 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM TRACTION 
DRILLER CQO., Manufacturers of Well Machinery, 
Steam Traction Drillers and Tools. | 
Works: 1205 & 1207 Hamilton St., Phila., Pa. 


The Belle City 


CUTTER. 

The Best Feed Cutter in the world. 

Made in all sizes of both Hand and 

Power Machines. Write to us for 

a circular before you buy and you 

will never regret it. 

BELLE CITY MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 


H. M. SMITH & COQ.,. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 

200 page Catalogue, fully illustrated, published annually, 

and distributed free. 
P. O. Box 8, RICHMOND, VA. 


Address 


TAYLOR {, 2 AND 4-HORSE POWERS. 














" verhead, out 
of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheap- 
lest, best. Send 
4 for circulars to 
| TAYLOR 
SHORSE POWER 
: COMPANY, 
] 30.& 32 So.Canal St. 
CHICAGO, 
2 Mention this Paper. 


YOUR OWN 
Bone, Meal, 
OysterShells, 
Graham Flour & Corn, in the 
ND M | Fg ere 

f } Patent). 
= “4 100 per cent. more made 
inkeeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
gent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 

































ENGINES 


AND 






of all Sizes. 
Write for Circular and tellus what you want. 2 

B. W. PAYNE & SONS, Drawer 1009, ELmtra, N. Y. 

Or address New York Office, 107 Liberty Street. Eastern 

Agents, HiLi, CLARKE & Co., Boston, Mass. Our patented 

Vertical Boiler will not prime. No danger of burning flues. 
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=. POULTRY, INCUBATO 





THE BAY STATE FAIR, HELD IN BOSTON, OCT. Sth TO 9th., 
WAS THE LARGEST OF ITS CLASS EVER HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. 
The ONLY BUTTER that scored 100 POINTS, and was marked by Prof. H. E. ALVORD, Supt. of the 


Dairy Department, 


“PERFECTION,” 


was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, by ALFRED RopMAN, Dedham, Mass., whose butter brings SQ cents per 


pound in the Boston market. 


The Creamery or Factory Butter scoring the most points, viz: 97, was made by the 


SHELBURNE FALLS, “™) CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY., 


The Creamery Butter scoring the second number of points, viz: 96, was made by the 


WINDSOR om.) (CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, 


Both of these factories are conducted on the COOLEY PROCESS OF CREAM GATHERING. 


Th udges were Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, than whom there is no 


eater DAIRY AUTHORITY in 


e 
this ae or Europe, and Mr. EDWARD NORTON, the oldest and most experienced creamery Manager 


in New England. 


We submit these facts to intelligent dairymen and invite their closest scrutiny. 
These Premiums are not exceptional. The COOLEY PROCESS has taken more GOLD and SILVER 
MEDALS and 1st. Premiums than al! other methods or processes combined. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 


Send for illustrated circulars. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 

‘ ON APPLICATION. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 
A 


- A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 








SP AINS? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream Freezers, Im- 

OR UAELYO proved Tree Tubs, all made of CEDAR. 
1 T R NS Send for illustrated circular and prices. 

4 Hit Nie CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


“‘The Executors of the late Governor Tilden 
‘* offer at private sale the famous Graystone herd, 
“consisting of 29 head of the choicest specimens 
‘‘of registered Jersey and Guernsey cattle ; also, 
‘a flock of Shropshire sheep. The cattle, with 
“their pedigree, and the sheep can be seen at 


‘‘Graystone, Yonkers, N. Y.”’ 





EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thor- 
» ough-bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, 
Southdown, & Hampshirecown 
Sheep @ specialty, Chester White, 
Berkshire, Yorkshire & Polana- 
China Pigs, Scotch Collie Shep- 
herd Dogs & a variety of Poultry. 
Come see our stock & select for 
fee yourselves. Send Stamp for cir- 
- ~ cular and prices. EDWARD 
WALTER, P. O. bux 76, West Chester, Pa., (formerly T. 
Walter & Sons.) 








University of the State of New York. 


ican: 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the right to 

grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1886-87. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ot the Faculty. 


THE, BEST CATTLE, FASTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 
F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Newton’s improved holds 
‘them firmly, mei COW TIE them 
forward when lying down, pushes back 
—ywhen standing, gives freedom of head, 
PW xecopeciean. E.C. Newton, Batavia, fil. 
















For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 





Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- | 


sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S.—‘* Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


DEATH 7 gears rrous 
SULPHO - TOBACCO SOAP, 


For Flowers, Trees, Vegetables, Sheep, Poultry, Cows, 
Dogs, etc. Samples by mail. ROSE MFG. CO., 
17 South William st., New York. 








A book devoted entirely to PrymovrH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLtry DIsFasEs, and 
— another entitled How to FErxEp Fow1s, 

= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


AGENT WANTED for ten FAST SELLING 
articles. pempiee etc., FREE. 
C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 











(1845.) Get the Best and Cheapest 1836.) 
Registered Jersey Red Swine from The 
Original ‘‘ Hedgefield Herd,’’ winners of 


6 first premiums on only 6 entries at the Penna. State Fair 
in 1886. Also, standard bred Horses, P. Rocks, Mam. B. 
Turkeys, and an immense stock of choice, hardy Fruits, 
Shades and Ornamentals for sale. Catalogues and Prices 
free. Address the Proprietor. CLARK PETTIT, 

Of Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, P. O. Salem, N.J. 





| 
| 





BS, WIRE FENCING, ETO.) 


SEDGSwick. 


STEEL WIRE FENCE 


Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. It 
isa strong net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, Pigs, sheép and 

oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 

ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
roof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred. It will last a life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
or prices and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
ON, Eastern nt, 
300 Market St Philaddlebia, Pas 


THE “BABY” HATCHER. 


WONDERFUL IN RESULTS. 


The “Standard” 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


POULTRY FENCE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and Best. Put up ig roils of 150 


Lineal Feet. 

Lawn and Farm Fencing, Hatchers, Brooders, Portable 
Poultry Houses. Everything for the Poultry Yard and Ken- 
nel. Illustrated Catalogue for 1886 sent on receipt of 10 cts. 
Price-Lists free. Address ' 

BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Formerly 422 West St. 28 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE 


Tam selling from the large number raised, at reduced 
price, to make room for winter quarters, Bred from prize- 
winning stock. A. §. BEEKMAN, Frankfort, N.Y. 





















HINA. and CHESTER WHITE 
A PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
> individual merit. Cotswold South- 
down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
= Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 
é : Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

Se ‘: Catalogue and prices on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 













Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
az for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
pe = West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vored entirely to posites ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poultry 
existence, ay gm year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 


Y tiie 








Address 





Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The latest improvements. Two Regulators. One 
controling heat of egg-chamber, the other that of the water 
in the tank. Cannot overheat. The first Self-Regulat- 
ing Incubator put upon the market. After 10 years of 
puccout A —— the ae at in om plicity. i hae 
bility, finish, practical results, and in ever ing 
that makes a first-class machine. Also, BROODERS 
that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and 
overhexting. Send 2c. stamp for INustr ted Circulars to_ 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s book on “‘Artiticial Incubation and Incubators.” 
The only complete work on this subject. 4th edition. 
Post-paid, 75 cents. 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, W AR y SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





| 
| 


Nor SALE.—Pure bred B.Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes. W. C. B. Polish. Also Fags. Send ctamp 
for prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 





[2 FRIENDS! lf you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send ia a pemple copy, of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN B CULe- 
TU RE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Putent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


MAXIMUM QUALITY—MINIMUM PRICE 


| LORID; BOARD, 


$2 PER DAY. 


SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK OR MONTH. 


Location—Delightful. Dry Pine Region. Beautiful Lakes 

Magnificent Bearin Orange Groves—Oldest in the State. 
Superior Social Advantages. C.L.S.C., Library, Reading- 
Room. Churches, Schools. — Quiet, Restfal, Hometike. — 
Music, Games. — Table, ooms and Service First-Class. 
Climate—Healthful, Equable, Invigorating.—Riding, Driv-_ 
ing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting. 


34 HOURS FROM NEW YORK, 


References--Rt. Rev. Bishop Whipple, Faribault, Minn.; 
Dr. Henry Foster, Clifton Spa, N. ¥.; Rev. Lyman Phelps, 
Sanford ; Hon. R. M. Pulsifer, Ear, Boston“ i; 
Lyman, Waverly, N. ¥.;_ Col. J. E. Ingraham, L’res’t So. ° 
R. R., Sanford; Rev. R. F. Sweet, Rock Isiana, Tit; P. 8. 
Beebe, Esq., Lakeville, Ct.; Lyman Bank, Sanford. 


Address, * oO N oO RO HO U SE,” near 
SANFORD, ORANGE €0., FLORIDA. 


{2 Mention this paper. 


See page 553 for the great A. A. 
Gun Offer. 

It is by far the greatest opportun- 
ity ever presented in any country. 
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<= NEW PUBLICATIONS, BTO, = 





rToesrTr PvuBULISHBED. 


“Plorida Fruits and How to Raise Them.” 


By HELEN HARCOURT. 


The Most Complete and Practical Book on the Subject. 


i uctions respecting the care and cultivation of all Fruit Trees and Fruits adapted to the soil and 
atnal Panitacna adjacent tates. 347 PAGES. 12mo., CLOTH. PRICE, $12. sevilte, &. 
Mailed on receipt of price. JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 


eee 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


1887 THE CHRISTIAN UNION 1887 
The Best Weekly Family Newspaper Published. 


CIVES ITS READERS EACH WEEK 


A Larger Amount of Literary Matter 
THAN ANY Oraer Reticiovs WEEKLY IN THE Wort. 


IT 1S NOT: 








A DE TIONAL journal: devoted to the interests of a party ora sect. 
A CH Ws paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesia-tical machinery. 
A OLOGICAL pap:r: uevoted to acrimonious debates about abtruse doctrines. 
A HU 3 vt paper: made up of scixsoring= from other newspapers. 
A EES PA : reprinted in tue form of a weckly. . 
A STORY paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 
iy iS: 

i istory week by week. and interpreting it 
A r: giving a full report of the world’x histo yeek, and ‘ ; 
A NEW. AN sida apeising to every practical question—social, po.itical, womcstic, and personal—the 

rinciples taught in the New Testament. : 
A PROGRESSIVE paper: teaching abvut the things of ¢o-day, that its readers may be better prepared for 
to-morro '’. 

A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women. 
A ME parer: ed ted ina home. and for home rvading. ; ‘ 
A : Lor paper: aiming in every article to make it= nee better, wiser, happier. 
A vaper: owing nothing to a party, a sect. or a faction. , 
A cE Rh ~ aiewins ~4 “ paid advertisements” in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertise- 


ments anywhere. , f 
An INTERESTING paper: edited on the principle that ‘‘If you can’t make a paper so attractive that people 
wil! be eager to read it, you had better not make it all.” 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 


The Outlook. Young Folks. 

The Four Great Cities. Evening Lamp. 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences The Spectator. 
Sunday School Papers. Inquiring Friends. 
The Home. Sunday Afternoon. 


Three Dollars for One Year. One Dollar for Four Months. 


Send Postal Card for Free Specimen Copy, Addressed 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








Beautiful Cata- Sample Book of beautifu) cards, 14 Games, 
A ee ee ai tor 2c. stamp. N E V 12 tre ks in ange 436 Album verses. All for 
. C. GRISWOLD & CO., Centerbrovok, Conn. a 2c. stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 


North American Review.’ Books & Cents Rach. 


Among the important essays that will appear at an early The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
te are: 








first-clasa novel by a celebrated author, are publisied in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 


* Robert Burns as Poet and Person.’”’ By WaLtT printed from clear, readable type, on good paper: The Mystery 
WHITMAN. at Blackwood Grange, by Mrs. May Agnes Fieming; The Evil 
“Valgarity.”’ By Ova. Genius, by M. T. Caldor; The Story of a Storm, by Mrs. Jane 
‘¢ Recollections of Grant.’’ By Senor Romero. G. Austin; Out of the Sea, by Clara Augusta; Agatha’s History, 
“Conspiracies of the Rebellion.’”? By LzonarpD by Margaret Bount; pogey than, Death, by. the author of 
“Dora Tuorne’’; Out of tie Depths, by Hus jonway; e 
wert. 1 ” Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid, R by Thomas Hardy; The 

e ’ , 
Se ee top escent Curse of Carew, by the fathor yy ping ng ft mee — of 
. 7 " ” the Ruthvens, by Miss Mulock; Miss or Mrs.? by ie Collins; 
“ Drary’e Slut and Petersburgh. By Gen. G. T. 4 Queen Amongst Women, by the 3 g = oa Seoree 
:. Carriston’s Gift, by Hugh Conway; The Heir to Ashley, by Mrs. 
“Important War Letters ” Addressed to Gen. W Henry Wood; Hy Dead Teart, by the author of *‘ Dora Thorne”; 
T. Sherman. Edited from his Unpublished Correspond- 4 Shadow on the Threshold, by Mary Cecil Hay; The Knights- 
ence by Capt. ByErs. bridge Mystery, by Charics Reade; Jngledew House, by the author 
‘“The March to the Sea.’’ By Capt.S. H. M.Byrens. of “Dora Thorne’; A Passive Crime, by “The Duchess”; The 
“‘Boudholder or Sold ere’? By Gen. HoRace BINNEY Morwick Farm Mystery, by Wilkie Collins; The Fatal Lilies, 
SERGANT. by the author of “ Dora Thorne”; The Blatchford Bequest, by 
e of Tennessee.”’ By the GovERNOR. Hugh Conway; A Zale of Sin, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Fatat 
“ e f Virginia.” By the GovERNOR. Marriage, by Miss M. E. Braddon; A Bridge of Love, by the 
as New ‘South ” By M. J. VERDERY | ged y tee eo j = = Holidays, by 7 pee] 4 
ms omer ” @ Will send any Four of the above 3 by mail, post-paid, 
a S uth on the Union Army.” By Fe.rx A. for 12 Cents; any Ten for 2& Centas the entire number 
~~ (26 books) for 6@ Cents the entire number, bound in boards, 


“The North American Review is published on the first 7 with cloth back, for 75 Postage stamps taken. These 
of each month. Subscription price, $5.00 per annum in ad- are the cheapest books ever ng eg and guaranteed worth 
Tames. Bsgicamabors boosh inode our popular pabiieation” Sateyecton guaranteed or 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, moneyrenmnded, Address BF. M, LUETON, Publisher 

3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. No. & Park Place. New York. 








TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 
The New Standard Amusement. 
Comprising simple games for the Young, 
elaborate games for the Social Circle, intri- 
cate games for the Ingenious. Set of 36 in 
handsome box, with instructions, post-paid, 
25 cts. A cheaper set, to learn the game, 10 
cts.,silver. FRANK H. Ricuarps, Troy, N 


(IN THE PRESS.) 
HAT BOOK SHALL | BU 


Send for ‘*BROMFIELD’S BOOK 
MANUAL,” which contains classified 
lists of books and authors, occasional 

notices, key to publishers, and much other valuable 
information. Should be in every home. Price, 25c. 
BROMFIFLD&CO,,Publishers.658 Broadway,N.Y. 


2 
be af SS 
pr AN DK iy | 


Have you seen it lately? 


Qeed-Ylime and ffarvest 


Is an Illustrated Monthly Ru- 
ral Magazine whose mission ig 
to bring PLEASURE and 
PROFIT to our American 
Country Homes. So bright 
and progressive a Magazine 
ought to have q million 
ye UR readers, and no doubt it 
would have if they only knew how EM 





















“ean be procured. It 


really gives monthly “Ze 
A TREAT 


~ of the most instructive and inter- 
esting matter to be found in any 
eriodical published anywhere. 
fach number 
is divided into 
the following 


OUR SORAP-B00K: 


In this is given 
-very choice se- 
lections in verse 
worthy of pres- 
ervation either 
=£-.\ for theirelocutionary or true poetic 
ZA) Merit or oddity. Poetic gems res- 
cued from the literary high seas. 


PROHIBITION: 


The influence which will quietly be 
exerted by the monthly visits of this 
in any family 
in which boys 
are growing 
up may be of 
incalculable 
= value in hel 
in ing to seoull . ae | 
UN their characters for all time. 


GARDENING: This magazine was originally 
s devoted to market gardening 









depart- 
ments: 








and will continue to pay spec- 
ial attention tothis great in- 
dustry, giving notes and illus- 


1 





trations of new 
vegetables and ff 
improved ways Wii 
of cultivation, 
crop reports, &c, 


9 THE FRUIT GARDEN ex'izecsa% 








7 manner, giving 
essays written 




















, by the eminent 
Fruit Growers of the day,also 
notes and illustrations of new 
Fruits. Pleasure and Profit. 
at Notes will 
continue to 
oneeeeeetestesuee be a strong 
= and pleasin 
+¢ A “* = feature, hen there is ‘‘Aunt Mar- 
: = tha’s” HOUSEHOLD, and the 
GREATiCARP POND, POULTRY 
: ~sand PET STOCK, and the 
9. =PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 
OFFER =which gives prizes 
a 'each month to the 
best solvers. Although our subscri- 
bers say that single numbers are 
worth a dollar our price is but 
Fifty Cents a Whole Year 
Or to introduce it we will send it for 
three months for one dime! 
We give club-getters very liberal 
commissions, and as an additional stimulant shall on 
the first of —_ next pay $100.00 in Cash to the 
one who shall have sent the largest list of subscribers. 
By a special arrange- 
BETTER STILL ! ment we will send botb 
the American Agriculturist and Srsp-Time 
AND HARVEST ove year to any address on receipt of 
only $1 50. 
Address SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 
La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. 


a 


can aera 


PR Sie zoiy. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
uy LADIES’ 
=y Home Journal 


} PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


3MONTHS 
ON TRIAL! 


ON RECEIPT OF 


) OMY 10 Gis. 


Silver or Stamps. 


Res Tt has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper or periodical pub= 
lished in the United States, having over 


400,000 Paid Subscribers, 


of which over 300,000 are permanent 
YVEARLY subscribers, all secured in 3 
years, thus proving that where it is once 
read, for at least three months, it is indise 
pensable ever afterward. 






eahenetetemeninl 
1 Story that will make you laugh and 
make you ery: 


“THE CHARITY OF THE 
JONESVILLIANS”’ 
Josiah Allen’s Wife 


Hh WP li 









] ie, ally a. ir 
We) 
hs i _— S 
‘ “ y 
wont 
, S aN 


Written for the JOURNAL, and will 
begin in December. It is rich---full 
of spice, keen wit, humor and pathos. 
While it is extremely humorous, full 
of irony, brilliant hits, and irresisti- 
bly funny, it is tender and pure, and 
comes from the depth of the authicr’s 
heart, appealing as it does to charity 
for the unfortunate family of a 
drunkard. The “Jonesvillians” can 
be found in all our towns and vil- 
lages, as well as in the larger cities. 


HOLIDAY 
DAINTIES & DESSERTS. 


PRIZES GIVEN for best 
Recipes and Contributions, 
How to prepare delicacies suitable for af= 
ternoon teas, or small evening companies, 
that are not too expensive. 
(2 Instructive articles on ** How to Appear Well 
in Society,’’ *‘How to Talk Well and Improve 
Your Grammar.”? by Mrs. EMMA C. HEWITT. 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, How to Entertain, &c., 
by Sophie Orne Johnson [Daisy Eyesbright]. 
** Mother’s Corner,”’ **Artistic Needlework,” and 
** Flower’? Departments are all Special Features. 


CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia Pa. 















A GREAT ENTERPRISE, 


THE CENTURY MaGaZINg, with its enormous circulation (edition of November number is a quarter 
of a million copies) and great resources, has never undertaken a more important work than the one 
which will be its leading feature during the coming year. This is a history of our own country 
in its most critical time, as set forth in . 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 


BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, 
JOHN C. NICOLAY AND COL. JOHN HAY. 


This great work, begun with the sanction of President Lincoln, and “continued under the au- 
thority of his son, the Hon. Rob’t. T. Lincoln, is the only full 

and authoritative record of the life of Abraham Lincoln. = 
Its authors were friends of Lincoln before his Presidency ; they 
were most intimately associated with him as private secretaries 
throughout his term of office, and to them were transferred up- 
on Lincoln’s death all his private papers. Here will be told the 
inside history of the civil war and of President Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration—important details of which have hitherto remained 
unrevealed, that they might first appear in this authentic history. 
By resson of the publication of this work, 


THE WAR SERIES, 


which has been followed with unflagging interest by a great au- 
dience, will occupy less space during the coming year, but will 
by no means be entirely oni ted. Articles on Gettysburg, Chicka- 
mauga, Sherman’s March, &c., with stories of naval engagements 
and prison life, profusely illustrated, will appear. 

NOVELS AND STORIES f 
include a novel by Frank R. Stockton, two novelettes by George AWA 
W. Cable, stories by Mary Hallock Foote, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ Ed- 
ward Eggleston, and other American authors. i 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


(with illustrations) include a series of articles on affairs in Rus- * 
sit and Siberia, by George Kennan, author of ‘Tent Life in 
Siberia,” who has just returned from_a most eventful visit to 
Siberian prisons ; papers on the Labor Probiem; English Cathe- 
drals, by Mrs. Van Rensselaer; Dr. Eggleston’s Religious Life in 
the American Colonies ; Men and Women of Queen Anne’s Reign, 
by Mrs. Oliphant ; Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, Astrology, etc., 





b LINCOLN IN 1860. 
Rey. J. M. Buckley, D. D.; Astronomical papers; Articles on Bible History, ete. 
BECIN WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. Dealers, postmasters, and the publishers 
take subscriptions. Send for our beautifully illustrated 24-page catalogue (free), containing fulf 


prospectus, etc. THE CENTURY CO., New Yors. 





T. NICHOLAS 
Is a monthly illustrated magazine for girls and boys (edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge) in which the little children are remembered every 


month, and those who are blossoming into manhood and womanhood 
find amusement and instruction. 





Ihe Christian Union said long 
ago that it was “‘for children from five to eighty-five.” This has been well ex- 
emplified during the year past, when young and old together have been followin 
with intense interest the adventures of the delightful hero of Mrs, Burnett’s seria 
story, ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Sr. NicHoxas has a large circulation in Eng- 
land as well as in America. The London 7imes has said, ‘‘ We have nothing like 
it on this side.” Even Punch has had a rhyme about its yearly volumes : 
‘““Two volumes of St. NicHoLAs most admirably done! 

A gallery of pictures and a treasury of fun, 

A sheaf of striking stories and lots of laughing lays, 

That children all will revel in through many merry days.” 

The greatest writers in America and England contribute to its pages. Sr. 
NicHoLas aims to be helpful to its readers, to have articles on practical subjects 
like the Brooklyn Bridge, Bringing over the Obelisk, the Bartholdi Statue, etc., 
as well as stories that entertain and amuse. The magazine has been called “a lib- 
eral education in itself,” and it is now being widely used as a supplementary reader 
in schools. 

No home where there are boys and girls should be without the refining influ- 
ences of St. NicHoLas. It costs $3.00 a year, and is issued on the 25th of each 
month. The new year begins with the November number. The next issue is the 
Christmas numbet, in which are first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s new short serial, 
with many other delightful things, including an illustrated article on ‘‘ How a 
Great Battle-Panorama is Made,” a sea-story by Frank R. Stockton, ete. Sub- 
scribe through dealers or postmasters, or directly with the publishers. 





Buyers of Christmas books should examine ‘‘St. Nicholas Songs,” a music- 
book for the home, ‘‘The Boys’ Book 
of Sports,” and ‘‘ Baby World.” The 
latter is a most charming book for 
little children. 


THE CENTURY CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
New York. 







THE PET CAT OF AN ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY.—From St. Nremeras. 
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C=? LAND, HOMES, ETC.c——-*+2 


Cheap Lands 


In ARKANSAS 


In a central country, having towns, churches, eotietion, 
U.S. mails, newspapers, telegraph and good people. Witha 
mild climate. rich soils, many crops, good water, free range, 
fish and game, fine timber, rick mines, choice fruits, on 

high lands and low lands, near water powers, railroads, and 
good markets. 

Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
| Ky, avigable rivers cross the land grant. 

Ten years’ Credit, if desire 

This d district is unsurpassed in pase for a combination 

of industrial advantages. COME and SEE. 


THOS. ESSEX, Lana Jommissioner, 





+= MISCELLANEOUS ADVERT 


isINé,. = 





WALTERS? 


PATENT balraized — 


Make the hand- 
somest absolute- 
ly storm, wind 
and fire - proof 
roof. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
or no pay. Send 
for particulars to 


THE NATIONAL 
SHEET METAL 
ROOFING CO. 


518 & 520 East 20th St. New York. 


lA WALA 
VALALALA LAA 
A AUALAAdd 
WOT! 


that the ordl- 
wary shingle 





» At the Depot, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
OT S, SIZE 40x100 FEET, §8 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


buys a Sacre tract 
$50 0° “ror an FLORIDA 


ORANGE GROVE. 
Send 10 cents stamps for Large me of 
FLORIDA, with all new towns and railroads. 
TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, 
t@~ Mention this paper. P.O. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Or ror 


CALIFORNIA. 


A new Book of 100 pages, sent free, describing Fruit 
ian, a and Resources of the “ Bartlett Pear Belt” 
Nevada Co., California. Address, G. E. BRAND, Secre- 
tary, Nevada County Land and Improvement Association, 
Nevada City, California. 


10°: INVESTMENT. 
The Mass. Real Estate Co, 


Has earned 10% per cent. net upon its capital invested to 

the present time, and now owns about half a million dol- 

lars worth of first-class business real estate. it-is under 

the management of such men as Lieut. Gov. Ames, Mayor 

a of 4] River. Send to offices of Co. for prospectus, 

+ GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington St., ‘oston, 
ass. 


500 FARMS £<.% near NORFOLK, VA. 


Best sea-port in the South; finest climate; best land; 
— 5 Send stam amp for particulars. 
. LINDSEY & CO., 124 Main St., NoRFOLK, Va. 














OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake Bay. Mildclimate. Productions—fruit, 
vegetables. grain, aroence, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C.H., Va. 





LURIDA Homes for sale, Cottages to rent, Orange 
Lands and ed Trees Yor sale, Groves made to 
order. I, Archer, Alachua Co., Florida. 


A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Rallroads, on the lands belonging to R. T. Bueit, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., California. 
Parties desiring to visit the “Fox the now can go via San 
Luis Obispo, and take — rom thence to Los Alamos, 
thence by stage to the Colo 

CRES OF THE BEST LANDS in California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; $20 tc Ones acre, 
INTERN ATIONAL et MMIGRANT UN 
California Street, San HR 

Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. ” 








NEW SCROLL SAW DESIGNS, FULL SIZE 
10 for werntes 5 . Brackets, ete., 10c. Sample 
design, ic. HYDE, Pomfret ‘Landing, Ct. 








Takes the lead, does not corrode like tin or iron, nor 
pen J like shingles or tar compositions, easy to to apply, 
ong and durable at half the cost of tin, 
SUBSTI ITUTE for PLASTER at Halt the 
Cost. CA TS and RUGS of same, double 
the wer ofS gil cloths. and samples /ree, 


Catalogu: 
Y& COn¢ CAMDEN, Ne Je 


AYPAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


For Public, Sunday School and Home Exhibitions. 


Vigws ati 120 this: FREE 


C. T. MILLIGAN, vaicasertn 








ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all a World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or R euled, Catsbeuen, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method re Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by _com- 
npetent judges to constitute ‘a radical advance in’ Piano- 
Porte construction. 

Do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 











164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
46 E, 14th St. (Union &0.), N, Y, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


_WESTERN FARM MORTGA GEs, Long experi- 


ence; large capital; stron 
Cc A p IT A L | est banking connection; atx 
| +] | million loaned; no losses; 
| 4 delays of interest ; safe 
$600, ooo. Government bonds; 
| De pay twice the income; free 
Principal and Inter-| from care; loans always 
| est Guaranteed. | complete, ready to deliver; 
___.| highest references every- 
where. Principal and interest payable at First National 
Bank of pat York, or at any of m4 OFFICKS: 
NEW a aye hy Broadw rays, ye Sf 28 Court St. 
Cuas. N, Fow 1. H. FI ITCH, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA, ins ttn St. KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Cuas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Man. JOHN G. AVERY, Sec. 








PLACE to secure a thorough business Education, or become 8 
skilled Shorthand writer or master of Spencerian Penmanship, is 


at the SP ENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Tllustrated Catalogue free. CLEVELAND, 0. 


WIDOW BEOOTT PAPERS FREE! 


1pow BeporrT Papers, in neat pamphlet 
form, the book over ‘which your grandmothers laughed till they 
cried, alsoa sample copy of Taz Peopie’s Homs Journat,alarge 
16-page, 64-column fllustrated literary Panere ie to “TU ip 
sending a two-cent stamp 'S Pact Ek Maes — Pet LO 
TON, Publisher, No. 8 ow 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 


Tointroduce our new Winter Catalogue of Sheet Music, 
Music Books, &c., into every family having a Piano or 
Organ, we will, upon receipt of 20 cents to pay postage, 
send free, 10 complete pieces of our ver pptest 
popular ria! and instrumental music, full size 
( ual 2x 13in.), printed on e ocant heavy music 

aD and would cost $4 at a music store. 

Rew “ifastrated a of all kinds rs musical instru- 
ments, 10 cts 

WILLIS Ww GODWA RD & CO., Publishers, 

$42 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


THE df MILLAN PANTS™ 











E AIR DEL IVERED AT ANY EXP 
$3 OR P.O. IN THE U.S. Send us your address 
and we will send samples of the cloth. 
Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. Ye 
p A] f A 1§ of inventions free. W a for Terms. 
Established 1864. Addres: 


Lovis BAGGER & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 





obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All a 
minary examinations as to patentability 





AND ROLLER 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“ $15 Breechloader “ $9.50 


All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











AN ELEGANT PENKNIFE, 


Here is a gentleman’s knife that 
will speak and cut for itself, 3 blades ; 
e re! to any $ 00 razor. eK — ~ 





The Union Knife, No Veto. 


Cc a sires 


2 Blades, razor steel, warranted. 

exact size. Sample, post- -paid, 50c., 
12, Best Jack Knife 

Ladies’ 2-blade 
Gent’s fine 3 


ever sold. 

Pearl, 50c.; 
blade, $1. Colorado Stock 
Knife. 3-blade, $1. Pruning 
Knife, 55c. to $1. Budding, 
35c. to 75e. Grafting, 25c. 8- 
in. Family Shears,75c.Prun- 
ing Shears, 80c. 56-page list 
free; 5 SPO, “How to Usea 
Razo 


nanan. & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates. 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 


1.50 cach. 
Three Subscribers one year $4, or $1.33 each. 
.$5, or $1.25 each. 


Four Subscribers one year ........ 

Five Subscribers one year $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... .....88, or $1.44 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year : $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 

Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert'on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per iine. 
Second Cover Page—S1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page~$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 














